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MERCHANTMEN.AT-ARMS [ 4 


By DAVID W. BONE. With 50 illustrations by MUIRHEAD BONE. Demy 4to. 


25s. net. 


ENJOYING LIFE 


And other LITERARY REMAINS of W. N. P. BARBELLION, author of THE 
JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED MAN, of which a 4th impression is printing. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


SACRED & PROFANE LOVE 


The text of ARNOLD BENNETT’S new play now running at the Aldwych Theatre. 
Uniform with THE TITLE and JUDITH. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ARGONAUT & JUGGERNAUT 


Containing THE PHCENIX-FEASTERS, GREENFLY and PROMENADES. Poems by 
OSBERT SITWELL. Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. 


GeneraAaL WILLIAM BOOTH enters inro HEAVEN 


Poems by NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY. With a Preface by ROBERT NICHOLS. 


Cr. 8vo. §s. net. 


FIRST PLAYS 


By A. A. MILNE. “ Modestly and tactfully and good-humouredly in the English manner.”’ 
—Times. ‘* Excellent fun.” —Spectator. SECOND IMPRESSION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD 1n any NUMBER or DAYS 


By MAURICE BARING. With 5 illustrations by B.T.B. “ Whimsical travel sketches, 
diversified with literary reminiscences, parodies and a good deal of shrewd literary criticism,” 
—Atheneum Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A NEW CHAPTER in THESciENcE ory GOVERNMENT 


By BENCHARA BRANFORD, author of JANUS & VESTA. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. [Short/y.] 





97 & gg ST. MARTIN'S LANE LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 
ee req LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS 





required to commence duties not later than January 10, 
1920. Candidates should be Honours Graduates in Physics. 
Salary £250 per annum. 
Full particulars and forms of application, which must be returned 
by December 8, may be obtained upon application to 
J. E. SHIMELD, 
Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


HE UNIVERSITY invites APPLICATIONS for the following 
APPOINTMENTS :— 
Lecturer in Geography. 


a ,, Mathematics. 
Assistant Lecturer in Education. 
a fe English. 
History. 


Further particulars from the REGISTRAR, to whom application 
should be made on or before November 29. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 





MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL—BOYS. 
Head Master: J. G. GREENHALGH, M.A., B.Sc. 


ANTED IN JANUARY. 
W (1) Form Master for General Subjects. 
2) Modern Languages Master. 
Degree essential (Honours for No. 2). Salary according to scale. 
£170 to £300 plus £45 war allowance, pending revision of scale. 
Previous experience in Secondary Schools accepted in fixing initial 


Forms of application and scales of salary may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications must be sent not later than 
November 22. 

W. H. OSTLER, 
Secretary. 
Education Offices, West House, Halifax. 





SOUTHWOLD—ST. FELIX SCHOOL. 
ANTED, a MISTRESS to teach Dancing, with some drill._— 
Apply THE HEAD MISTREss. 





SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. E. Boon, M.A.. 


ANTED in January, a SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry 

and Physics, Mathematics subsidiary). An Honours 

Degree, and good Secondary School experience desirable. Salary 

according to Grade II. Scale, £170, rising by £10 increments to £300 

Not more than ten years’ approved previous experience may be 

allowed for in initial salary. Suitable Grade II. Mistresses may be 
promoted to Grade III; maximum £360. 

Application forms obtainable on sending stamped addressed 
envelope to the undersigned, to whom they should be returned as 
quickly as possible. 

HERBERT REED 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland, November 7, 1919. 





EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for POSTS for ASSISTANT 
A MASTERS to teach ENGLISH in Egyptian Government 
Secondary Schools. 

Applicants should possess a Degree in Honours of a British 
University or its equivalent, and should have had experience in 
Secondary Schools. A Diploma in Teaching would be a recom- 
mendation. 

Initial salary {442 a year, on pensionable staff, with temporary 
war bonus of {16 a month. Allowance for journey to Egypt. 
Applicants would be required to enter on their duties in 
January, 1920. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from G. E.tiot, Esg., Egyptian Educational Mission, 28, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 





DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 
UNIOR LECTURER in CHEMISTRY required to commence 
duties January 10, 1920. Commencing salary {£250 p.a. 
Application Forms, which must be returned by November 27, 
may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
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Appointments Vacant 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
REGENT’S Park, N.W.1. 


HE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the 





= DEMONSTRATOR in the Department of ; a ot 

Chemistry, vacant from January, 1920. TBaluc 
Candidates must have taken an Honours D . : 

in Chemistry. gree or its equivalent 


Applications must be sent in by Saturday, November 29 
Further information can be obtained from Tyr Lies 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


SECRETARY 





HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, KENT 
HE GOVERNORS invite APPLICATIONS for the APPOINT 
MENT of PRINCIPAL. Candidates must be women ™ 
educational and administrative experience. Salary —— 
annum, with board and residence. Five copies of ‘ap 
and not more than three testimonials must be sent not later th 
December 5th, 1919, to Miss H. F. Cowen, 18, Albert Court Sc = 
Kensington, S.W.7, from whom further particulars can be pers. 


£500 per 
plications 





~rr r ee 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF BARROW-IN-FURNESs 


FRENCH MASTER (Graduate) is required for the abov 
School, to commence duties after the Christmas holiday. 
Candidates should have experience in modern methods of conan g 
Salary according to Scale (minimum {180 by £10 to £249 on, 
by £15 to £450), the initial salary being fixed according to a 
perience and qualifications. lis 
Applications (addressed to the Director of Education, Tow. 
Hall), with copies of not more than three recent testimonials 
should be received not later than November 28th, 1919. ” 

By Order, L. HEWLETT, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority 
Town Hall, 11th November, 1919. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON TRENT 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

W oy at FOR Ist JANUARY NEXT :— 
(a) MATHEMATICAL MASTER for Advanced Course work 
Honours Degree and teaching experience are essential. 
Salary according to scale, and commencing salary dependent 
on experience and qualifications. A 

(b) FORM MISTRESS able to take Geography and some Physical, 

Training with the girls. A Graduate preferred. Salary 
according to scale and commencing salary dependent on 
experience and qualifications. ‘ 

Forms of application which should be returned duly filled up 
to the undersigned not later than the first post on the 30th 
November, 1919, may be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. from 

W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Director of Education. 
Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 





ANTERBURY.—SIMON LANGTON BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
REQUIRED for January, 1920, (a) SCIENCE MASTER; 
(b) ENGLISH MASTER. Initial salary according to Scale, 
allowance being made for previous experience, rising to £350 by 
{15 annual increments. Applications to HEADMASTER. : ’ 





Appointments &c. Wanted 





OUNG LADY well educated, with knowledge of French and 

German, desires post as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in library. — 

Box 507, ATHENZUM ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, 170), Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 





ge ogi FRENCH DRAMATIST, knowing English, 
would translate and adapt English works; fair terms— 
C. CLAIRMONT, 17, Rue Chaptal, Paris. 





ADY, educated, capable, expert shorthand typist, knowledge 
French, German, seven years’ good office and secretarial 
experience, desires POST as DAILY SECRETARY. Accus- 

tomed to literary and dramatic work, indexing, filing, etc. Salary 
£3.—Box 510, ATHEN2UM Advt. Office, 170, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 
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Books and Manuscripts 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W. 1, on Monday, December |, and three 
following days, at 1 o’clock precisely. — so 
Printed Books and a few Manuscripts, comprising the property 
of W. H. Gray, Esq., 62a, Curzon Street, W. A portion of the 
Garrett’s Hall Library, sold by order of Colonel Heygate Lambert, 
FS.A. The property of the late Mrs. Alexander Dick-Cunyngham ; 
The property of the late Dr. MacIntosh, Frankfort House, 82, West 
Side, Clapham Common, S.W. A portion of the Library of Sir 
Frederick Milbank, removed from .Norton Manor, Radnorshire, 
and including Early Printed Books, English Literature, French 
Illustrated Books of the 18th century, fine Bindings, Books with 
coloured plates, Works on the Fine Arts and Archeology, and 
Hearldic Manuscripts, Voyages and Travels, Sport and Natural 
History, Broadsides and Tracts relating to the Great Rebellion 
and the 45, &c. ; 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Lectures 


ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE 
EXHIBITION OF PRACTICAL ARTS 
at THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, 3, Durham-House Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. Open daily 10.30 to 6, Nov. 18 to Dec. 6. 
LECTURE: ‘“ MODERN TENDENCIESIN MUSIC,” at 8.45 p.m., 
at the Central Buildings, Westminster, by EUGENE GOOSSENS. 
Chairman: Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. 
Single tickets 5s. Apply Arts LEAGUE OF SERVICE, 1, Robert 
Street, Adelphi (Regent 779), or Booking Office, Central Buildings. 
Westminster. 


ECTURE ILLUSTRATION.—Lanternist, own outfit, can 
accept engagements, London or near. Slides made. 
References on application.—LrveEttT, 46, Beechcroft Road, S.W.17. 


Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CuaNcERY Lane, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


THE SPECIAL NEWS COMPANY 


LITERARY EXPERTS AND AGENTS. 
Manuscripts Prepared for the Press 
Translations in all Languages. . . 


























Write :—14 STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. Phone :—MAYFAIR 3294 


ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION. 
Linguist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Fore t Hill, S.F.23. 


- Art Exhibition 
T. DUNSTAN’S, HOME for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors (in 
aid of). Loan Exhibition of ENGLISH PICTURES of 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Hoppner, Raeburn, Turner, Hogarth, etc., at MESSRS. THOS. 
AGNEW & SONS’ GALLERIES, 43, Old Bond Street. Admission 
2s. 6d. Open 10 to 5. Saturdays 10 to 1. 


Typewriting 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartane, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 




















YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 1,000. 
Nearly 200 testimonials. —ExPEDIENT TyPInc Co., 10, Station 
Road, Finsbury Park (facing tube). Established 1909. 


Miscellaneous 
A SPECIAL SHOW of decorated furniture, pottery, jerkins, 
dalmatics, smocks, dresses and wraps for day and evening 
wear at THE PEASANT SHOP, 41, Devonshire Street, Theobald’s 
Road, W.C.1 (close to Southampton Row). 
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Read 


THE 


NEW GERMANY 


AND HER 


NEIGHBOURS 


BY THE 


PRIME MINISTER 


OF THE 


CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC 


IN THIS WEEK’S 


New Europe 
Every Thursday, Price 6d. 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


Eyre & Spottiswoope, LTp., 
9, East Harding Street, E.C.4. 





_ Booksellers and Catalogues 
Complete Catalogue of BOOK BARGAINS 


NOW READY. Post Free on application to 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Setters. 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
All books ave in new condition as when originally published. 
No second-hand books kept. 














THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND!?! 


“English” 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, Students 
and all Lovers of the Language. 
6d. Monthly. Sd. Post Free. Annual Subs. 7/6. 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 
121-125, Charing Cross, London, W.C.2. 














IMPORTANT. 
The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 


of “The Atheneum” who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies. All com- 
munications sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
W.C.2, will receive immediate attention. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
INLAND, FOREIGN, 
£1 8s, 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post tree. 
Shorter periods in proportion. 
ubscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
. 7 The Atheneum,” 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 
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Interesting New Books 


Published by MR. T. FISHER UNWIN, London 


ALL AND SUNDRY: 





More THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON: 


Uncensored Celebrities 
By E.T. RAYMOND. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly] 

In his new work Mr. Raymond does not limit himself to political personalities 
only, but includes figures in the Church ; in literature, in journalism in art and 
music. Mr. Raymond includes also character sketches of President Wilson 
M. Georges Clemenceau, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Lord Ernle Mr. Speaker and 
many other prominent people. Wider in range than ‘“‘ Uncensored Celebrities ”’ 
and equally brilliant, this work may be expected to appeal to even a larger 
public than its remarkable predecessor. 


By ROBERT LYND. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 
“* A book of essays full of charm, insight and sympathy, and of the transmitted 
enthusiasm that is the basis of all good criticism.”"—Daily News. 
“* This is a fascinating volume, and has the right quality of literary criticism.” 
—Sunday Times. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ The Life of William 
Cowper,” etc. With 18 Illustrations. Cloth, 28s. net. 


John Payne was probably the most skilful translator of the 19th century, for 
we owe to him a version of Villon’s poems, the first complete translation of the 
** Arabian Nights.” Among his friends were Swinburne, Sir Richard Burton, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Arthur O’Shaughnessy and Victor Hugo. This is the 
official biography. 


LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN 


By Herself. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 pp. 
Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This autobiography has all the simplicity, the clear purity and delicate 
refinement of her best-loved musical compositions, and through it all runs a 
sense of joy and content and a happy humour. Mme. Lehmann lived a life of 
colour and activity.’’—Datly Chronicle. 


ANGLO «- AMERICAN’ RELA- 
TIONS 186121865 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS and W. H. CHESSON. 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the cause of friction and understandings between Great 
Britain and the United States during the trying years of the Civil War. 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT, Author of “ The Oil 
Conquest of the World,” etc., etc. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 
21s. net. 
Every industry, every home, contributes to the waste problem; each incurs 
a certain proportion of residue which it cannot use. 
Mr. Talbot does not confine himself to a mere recital of the so-called waste 
products. He describes how their recovery and exploitation may be profitably 
conducted, so that the present volume is of decided practical value. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
WELSH 


By FREDERICK J. HARRIES. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 15s. net. 


The Author has dealt with his highly interesting subject in a manner both 
critical and attractive. Not only has he examined Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
Welsh characteristics through a study of his Welsh characters, but he has also 
cellected much valuable information regarding the Celtic sources from which 
Shakespeare drew his materials. 


MEN AND MANNER IN 


PARLIAMENT 


By SIR HENRY LUCY. With a Biographical Note 
and about 13 Illustrations. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

A connected series of character-sketches written in the well-known witty 
manner of the famous Punch diarist. A feature of the book is a number of 
portraits of the distinguished politicians of the period about which the author 
writes so entertainingly. 


In the French Pyrenees 
By ISABEL SAVORY. With Illustrations by M. 
LANDSEER MACKENZIE. Cloth, 25s. net. 


This book is written for a double purpose: to reveal to lovers of sculpture 
the beauties of certain Romanesque work hitherto hidden in remote corners of 
the Pyrenees, and to suggest to travellers the attractions of a little country 
formerly known as the Roussillon, which now forms part of the Pyrénées 


BYE-PATHS IN CURIO 


COLLECTING 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Chats on Old 
Silver,” ‘‘ Chats on English China,” etc., etc. With a 
Frontispiece and 72 Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 


“The author has drawn upon his notebooks for twenty-five years, and has 
opened to the reader a wonderful storehouse of miscellaneous information 
illuminated with a gallery of photographic reproductions. The book will 
fascinate those collectors who love collecting for its own sake. 


MY COMMONPLACE BOOK 


By J. T. HACKETT. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘* There is no lack of personality in‘ My Commonplace Book.’ Short passages 
from a singularly wide range of authors jotted down as they came to the notice 
or the memory of a careful and studious lover of literature." —The Times. 

“Mr. Hackett has recalled many old favourites and brings to mind great 
thinkers like Martineau, great and unhappy enthusiasts as Paine.’’—Contem- 
porary Review. 


COLLECTED FRUITS OF 
OCCULT TEACHING 


By A. P. Sinnett. Cloth, 15s. net. (Shortly) 


P This volume includes Mr. Sinnett’s important articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, some recent ‘‘ Transactions’’ of the ‘‘ London Lodge,” etc., etc., all 
based on occult teaching in advance of that contained in any theosophical books 
hitherto published. 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT LAW: 


A Survey of the Powers of Local Authorities in 
Regard to Housing, Roads, Buildings, Lands and 
Town Planning 


By H. C. DOWDALL, Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on 
Town Planning Law in the University of Liverpool and 
Legal Member of the Town Planning Institute. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book which incorporates the important legislation just passed on the 
subject has been written at the request of architects and surveyors as well as 
lawyers. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD 


A Novel. By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “ Almayer’s 
Folly,” etc. Cloth, 8s. net. 
“If I were to be asked in which of Mr. Conrad's writings his genius shows 
itself at its highest power, I should answer without hesitation, in this the latest 
of them.”—-SEE Srpney Cotvin in the Observer. 


SOME GREEK MASTER: 
PIECES IN DRAMATIC AND 
BUCOLIC POETRY 
THOUGHT INTO ENGLISH 
VERSE. 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., Hon. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Cloth .s. 6d. net. 





“M A.B.” (Mainly About Books). The December issue will contain a literary criticism of J ANE AUS TEN, 
by Robert Lynd ; critical studies of PRESIDENT WILSON; LORD ROBERT CEC.L, by E. T. Raymond, and other ra gre 
contributions by A. P. Sinnett, Liza Lehmann, Arthur Hayden, and others. The present annual subscription to M.A.B.” is 1s. post 


free. Address, ‘‘M.A.B.,”" 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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GEORGE ELIOT, 1819-80 


ARY ANN EVANS once, 
M when still a_ girl, said 
to a friend that the 
talk ofthe soldiers in ‘‘ Wallensteins 
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heart beyond the wildest dreams of 
the Victorians, do well quietly 
to depose her. 

This theory is attractive because, 
besides flattering us it praises what 
everyone can like and blames what 


lager” was “just what it would GEORGE ELIOT, 1819-80, by S. Waterlow -. 1217 everyone dislikes. It allows for full, 
be.’ To the faint response ‘I aa by F.W. Stokee ... ... 1219 ©OF almost full appreciation of the 
snppose it is’’ she returned, “ No, Jean, by ae *. — cease — comic force, the tenderness, the 
you do not suppose—we know these pevinwe. HPA. Fausset -. -- _ - ™" _ raciness, the shrewdness of her rustic 
things’’ ; and then gave a specimen Maturity and Immaturity ...... ... 1220 Scenes. It need not deny that Mrs. 


The Philosopher King 
Venice Decayed 


of what might be a navvy’s talk— 
“The sort of thing such people say 
is, ‘I'll break off your arm and 
bloody your face with the stump.’ ”’ 
Though she wrote religious verse she 
was not a scribbling young woman : 
it was not until she was 38 that, 
pressed for money and encouraged 
by G. H. Lewes, she discovered with 
trembling diffidence that she might 
be an artist. Yet an intelligent 
recipient of the above remarks might 


A Great Man ... 
The Senior Service 
Grace and Personality 


NINETY YEARS AGO 


SCIENCE: 
A Matter of Evidence 
Societies—Meetings 
FINE ARTS: 


Far Eastern Politics ... ote — baa 
The Bounties of Bacchus, by George Saintsbury 1224 
A Ship comes into the Harbour _... os ae 


THE BRITWELL LIBRARY 


Prevalent Design : I. Nature and the Monster 
of Design, by Wyndham Lewis ... soe 12300 
Méryon and Matisse ... eee ose 


bn ~©=Poyser’s dairy, the mill and farm- 
1223 yard of Maggie Tulliver’s childhood, 
the bar-parlour logic of the sleepy 

1225 : : 
122 Market-town, are reproduced with 
1226 such loving fidelity of memory that 
all the vanished life of the Midland 
country-side—the hierarchy of beast 
and labourer, farmer, parson and 
ities San squire in their setting of quietly 
undulating elm-bordered fields, 
faintly stirred by encroachments of 
hollow-cheeked dissent and broken 
by squalid little towns where hand- 


1228 
1228 





have guessed it. They are a hint music: 

that she had two of the faculties that ree ee Edward J. Dent —— looms shake the stale air—is 
: . : . oncerts s06 see wes eos ane 238 ° : 

are essential to the artist: instinc- snide preserved in her pages, motionless 


tive knowledge of what he wants to 


express and that sort of receptiveness COMMUNICATIONS: 


A Play from a Novel... 


The Date of ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi,’’ by 


1231 in a kind ot golden haze. It can 
even insist on this side of her; for 
it is part of the theory not merely 


which organizes the floating motes ©. 6 tiem — 

of experience. These qualities are CORRESPONDENCE: that her strength lay here, but that 

so obvious in her novels that tat ag ner tacaamaaanat: . it lay here precisely because her 
Thomson of Duddingston --- 1286, 1237 . - 


any unbiased reader whom the 
approach of her 100th birthday has 
stimulated to dip into them again 
must wonder why it is that, of all 
the major Victorian reputations, 


FOREIGN LITERATURE : 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Realism or Idealism ?... - re ae 
Letters from Italy: VI. Guido Gozzano, by 
Guido de Ruggiero ... 


natural bent was towards reproduc- 
1233 tion rather than towards inventive 
creation. ‘She forgets nothing,” said 
Lewes, ‘“ which ever comes within 
the curl of her eyelash.” Whata 


«-- 1239 
1240- 1243 





pity then that, instead of working 





hers is the most faded. Her 
humorous rustic dialogues may still 
delight girls’ schools and charity entertainments. But 
why is she not generally admired by the enlightened ? 
Why is there not even a George Eliot cult as there is 
a Trollope cult ? 

The easiest answer is that she has the reputation 
she deserves. An admirable pastoral writer, says 
Mr. Gosse, summing up the general voice, but sunk 
by excess of erudition ; a charming artist doubled and 
spoiled by a schoolmistress. Deserting her rustics in 
an evil hour, she tried to found the psychological novel 
and failed. Our grandfathers, esthetically naive and 
enamoured of ‘‘ moral uplift’’ in literature, did not 
mind her didactic strain: on the contrary, it made 
them set her on a pedestal ; but we, who have learned 
that art has nothing to do with ethics and have 
acquired a subtlety in the dissection of the human 


this exquisite feminine vein to its 
utmost, she braced herself to explore the world 
of intellectual abstractions which is properly reserved 
for males, and, with Lewes, inveterate popularizer 
of science and metaphysics, to lead her on, 
plunged ever deeper into moral and _ cosmic 
speculations, into botany, divinity, phrenology, 
psychology and what not! For the theory we are 
considering makes Lewes the villain of the piece ; 
he was responsible for her misdirection (how could 
he not have been, Victorian journalist that he was ?), 
though its germs were latent in her from the beginning, 
and the girl who was a serious Evangelical in her 
teens, teasing her brother's simple pleasures with 
religious scruples, must always have been what 
schoolboys used to call ‘“ pi.’’ It is perhaps a little 
disturbing to the theory to find that she had a solid 
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fund of common sense, and could make damson jam 
and mince-pies, manage the servants and nurse her 
dying father with complete efficiency. However, her 
conversion from Christianity by intercourse with a 
family of freethinkers at Coventry only confirmed her 
earnestness: like Dorotheain ‘‘Middlemar ch’’ (a portrait 
of herself with the good sense ard humour left out, 
just as Maggie Tulliver is a portrait of herself with the 
emphasis on the lighter side), she was always “‘ yearning 
for something by which her life might be filled with 
action at once rational and ardent.’ After her 
conversion this yearning made her sit down to translate 
Strauss’s ‘‘Leben Jesu’’ and nearly break up her father’s 
household by refusing to goto church. True, common 
sense stepped in, and she gave way. But it was the 
same yearning young womar who, after her father’s 
death, settled in London and strenuously sub-edited 
the Westminster Review, filled all the while with “‘self- 
dissatisfaction and despair at achieving anything worth 
the doing.’’ She sat at the feet of Herbert Spencer, 
and, soberly defving the marriage laws, threw in her 
lot with G. H. Lewes when she had learned to value 
the earnestness of purpose beneath the frivolous 
surface of that agreeable intellectual rattle. Then she 
dipped into the lucky-bag of her childish memories and 
produced those ‘Scenes of Clerical Life” which, for 
all their slightness, and though they are stiff with 
morality, at once revealed her peculiar power of 
mingling humour and pathos in the observation of 
common life. Success was instantaneous, and ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,’’ “The Mill on the Floss,” ‘Silas Marner,” 
followed rapidly in the same vein. 

After that she took a bad t&rn. Mrs. Poyser no longer 
satisfying her yearning for action “‘ at once rational and 
ardent,’’ she must try for something higher ; she must 
represent, with all the depth of analysis which an inten- 
sive study of abstract morality ought to have made pos- 
sible, a spiritual struggle in the grand manner. The 
theme is characteristic—the ordeal through which a 
loftier nature has to pass when brought into collision 
with baser characters; and, that no test of difficulty may 
be wanting, the scene shall be Florence at the 
Renaissance, with all the cramming of dates and 
facts and local colour which “ ploughed into her’”’ 
as none of her previous work had done. The result 
is notorious: ‘“‘ Romola’’ cannot be read. In “ Felix 
Holt” the misdirection is almost as bad ; her preoccupa- 
tion is now with social reform, ‘and here again she fails 
to get near reality; her radical of the 30’s is a lay- 
figure, essentially the figment of a schoolgirl’s dream. 

It required a diversion to poetry to purge these 
peccant humours and clear the way for her 
greatest book. The “Spanish Gypsy” is an 
absurdity, a frigid abstraction, because  con- 
structed to fit a theory: ‘‘A maiden, full of young 
hope and about to share in the ordinary lot of 
womanhood, is suddenly made aware that she is 
to fulfil a great destiny, and to have a terribly different 
experience’’; and, by the same kink of mind as 
produced “‘ Romola,”’ so oddin one who began her career 
by insisting that commonplace people, ‘‘ whose con- 
versation is more or less bald and disjointed,” yet bear 
a conscience and feel ‘“‘ the sublime prompting to do 
the painful right,” she could think of no epoch in 
which to place her but “the moment of Spanish 
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history when the struggle with the Moors was attainin 

its climax.”” The great destiny was loyalty to the 
gipsy race, to which it is unexpectedly revealed that 
Fedalma belongs : a typical variation on the“ heredity” 
motif which she was to take up again in her last novel 
where Daniel Deronda, discovering that he is a Jew, 
finds his life’s mission in devotion to a vague form of 
Zionism. 

But her best book was still to come. In “ Middle. 
march’ she put forth her full power for the first 
and last time. It does not matter that, her sensitive. 
ness shielded from the world by the devoted Lewes, 
she lives on books and reflection now, and that life no 
longer comes within the curl of her eyelash: she is 
still a hive of memories stored from the age of fresh, 
direct observation, and by an effort they can be drawn 
out and forced into a last creative act by her reflections 
on good and evil, on life and death and human destiny, 
The act is performed, but hardly, and as by a miracle: 
the three interwoven dramas which make up “ Middle- 
march’’ are alive and solid indeed, but they move 
heavily, clogged with moralizing and damped with 
melancholy. Though the figures are true tragic 
creations, in real relations to one another and to the 
mixed world of sin and goodness which is their stage, we 
are aware that somewhere in the backgroundisa sad old 
prophetess just spoiling everything by too obtrusive 
a manipulation of the strings. This _prophetess 
enormously impressed her contemporaries, except of 
course the esthetes like D. G. Rossetti, who thought 
her work “ vulgarity personified.” They flocked on 
Sunday afternoons to the shrine in Regent’s Park 
where Lewes swung the censer with infinite tact and 
cheerfulness, and they acclaimed her undisputed queen 
of British fiction. But that is no reason why we should 
be impressed. She is a Victorian myth, and her prose 
is only saved from being dead as mutton by the happy 
accident that, even at her most oracular, there was 
a play of remembered experience beneath the crust. 

Certainly there is a myth, but our business should 
be to disengage the reality. The flaw in this account 
is that, missing the deeper elements in her character, 
it obscures the one thing that matters to the critic. 
If we substitute for the priggish superiority of the 
myth a nature deeply affectionate and dependent 
on supporting affection (this explains her union first 
with Lewes and then with Mr. Cross), and a soul whose 
dim aspirations were early crystallized by Rousseau’s 
confessions and by the broad humanity of Scott’s 
novels (before that, when she was thirteen, the 
amiability of the atheist in Bulwer’s “ Devereux”’ 
had almost persuaded her that “ religion was not a 
requisite to moral excellence ’’)—if in short we take 
the trouble to understand her, the one thing that 
matters in her work at once becomes clear. We 
see that the life which animates not only her admittedly 
successful figures, like Adam Bede or Maggie, but 
the wholes which these figures form in combination 
with one another, with other figures which may be 
failures, and with the world their background, is 
drawn not from any sentimental romantic dream, 
but from an emotional apprehension of the universe, 
which is their organizing principle. Whenever she 
succeeds in expressing this emotion adequately in a 


particular shape or episode, her work ranks with the 
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highest ; it throbs with something of universal 
significance drawn from rich depths of sensitive 
experience. What spoils it is the extraordinarily 
uneven and (though laws are at work) apparently 
capricious incidence of this vitalizing force. Why 
in “Adam Bede” has Adam got it, and the gentle 
Methodist Dinah, and her foil, poor kittenish Hetty, 
cruelly broken on the wheel of tragic circumstance, 
but not Seth, nor the relation between Adam and 
Dinah, nor that between Hetty and Dinah? The 
reason is that these are mere schemata, formed 
by reflection on preconceived ideas, not created by 
emotional vision. Her work is full of these schemata ; 
probably there is no other great writer in whom figures 
as solid as Falstaff or Pickwick jostle so many chill 
abstractions so closely. It is significant that it is 
generally her men, especially her heroes, who are 
the abstractions. We may perhaps get near the 
cause of this singularity by observing that, although 
she is akin to the greatest poets by so reacting to 
life that, when she intuitively knows what she wants 
to express, the expression musi take the form of 
concrete figures standing in an emotional relation 
to the universe, yet she has nothing in common with 
those poets who merely turn to account some emotion 
valid within its sphere, but not necessarily connected 
with any strong emotion towards life. Except when 
the tragedy and beauty of the world forced themselves 
to expression through her direct vision, never did any- 
one less know what, for purposes of art, he wanted 
to express. Witness the long, dense pages of ‘‘ Middle- 
march’’ in which, conscientiously working to plan, 
she strives to explain Lydgate to us, when Dorothea 
and Celia have been touched in at once by half-a- 
dozen strokes. The writing is sound, if laboured ; it is 
packed with intelligence, and never woolly ; but it has 
a kind of wrongness which in Mr. Thomas Hardy, for 
instance—the only artist among her peers with whom 
she can be compared—would be inconceivable. The 
same force impels both her and Mr. Hardy ; in both an 
emotional vision of life seeks satisfaction and finds 
expression in words. Again, both are extremely 
reflective. But here the crucial difference begins. 
While he has no need ever to fall back on unaided 
reflection, since reflection is completely fused with 
his emotion towards the universe, her vision con 
stantly drives her outside the region within which 
she can create. Within that field indeed her creations 
are solider than Mr. Hardy’s. His individuals are 
shadows with the Demiurge speaking as protagonist 
through them; but that very fact gives his work 
a consistent poetic unity which hers only achieves at 
moments. 

For the core of her attitude towards life included 
a kind of emotion which in any case coalesces reluctantly 
with the intensity of vision required for poetic creation, 
It was not disinterested enough : not in the sense that 
she exploited life to exhibit her own sensibility—never 
did anyone do that less—but because, perceiving its 
tremendous ills, she felt its reform as a solemn personal 
responsibility. ‘‘ Society,” she cries, “is training 
men and women for hell.’’ Her impulse was not, like 
Mr. Hardy’s, merely to express; it was also to act. 
“Oh to be doing some little towards the regeneration 
of this groaning, travailing creation! I am supine 
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and stupid—overfed with favours, while the haggard 
looks and piercing glance of want and conscious 
hopelessness are to be seen in the streets.’’ This 
motive, fed from inherited springs of religion, under- 
lay all her work, causing it always to be done in a 
spiritual agony. Through the agony she reached 
indeed a vision not unlike Mr. Hardy’s and embracing 
like his, the whole <cale of society as she knew or could 
imagineit. Bu., given her motive, the vision could, for 
purposes of art, be pure only by fits. This does 
not mean that her desire to improve the world was 
responsible for her failures as an artist; on the 
contrary, itis bound up with her successesin such a way 
that without that desire she would never have been an 
artist at all. The point is that she could adore, in 
a sense which does not exclude a capacity for irony, 
what she wanted to improve. S. WATERLOW. 


NOVEMBER 


Shut up your book 
And turn and look : 
November's here ; 


Not dark and drear, ri Ny \t Bes At 


But flinging wide 
The countryside 
To wind and rain gt mi Ss 
And dreams again, © air pe 
Garnered the sheaves, 
Scattered the leaves ; 
Contented heaves 
Earth’s quiet breast 
In winter rest. 

F, W. STOKOE, 


JEAN 


Knowing how well you loved all flowers, we wept 
When Death held out his poppies, for you crept 
Innocently to grasp the scarlet blooms, 

Ignorant of the glooms 
Of pain and weariness you must pass through 
Ere he might yield them to a child like you. 


And we whose joy it was to hear the sound 

Of your small restless feet, to watch your round 

Clear eyes grow bright with mirth, must stand and see, 
In sick impotency, 

Your eyes grow strange staring at far-off things, 

And your feet stumble following Death’s swift wings. 


But he was kinder than we knew, and turned 

And took you to his breast ; his poppies burned 

On your fair head while, wearied out, you sighed, 
And once in longing cried 

To her you loved the most, then fell asleep, 

Peacefully still—’tis only we who weep. 

: Epitu V. LAING. 


PARADOX 


This riddle puzzles me with hint of shame, 
That though each day my perfect love doth grow, 
Each day its quality abides the same. 
Gladly in truth my troubled wit would know 
How tht which cannot change can alter so, 
And if thou canst not tell me this, then write 
New definition of the infinite. 
H. I’A. FAvusset. 
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REVIEWS 
MATURITY AND IMMATURITY 


EDWARD WyYNDHAM TENNANT: A MEMOIR. By his Mother, 
Pamela Glenconner. (Lane. 2ls. net.) 
Joyce Kirmer. Edited with a Memoir by Robert Cortes Holliday. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 2 vols. 12s. net.) 
N his mother’s side a Wyndham, but on his father’s 

() a Tennant, there is no reason, either in eulogy or 

in excuse, to call Wyndham Tennant an aristocrat. 
Yet one finds oneself thinking of him as an aristocrat, 
and judging that the chief interest of his memoir lies in 
its revelation of the aristocratic point of view. Perhaps 
the best answer to the question as to what that may mean 
is to quote one or two stories : 

When his Mother visited among the poorer streets of Westminster 

he could only be prevailed on to cross those darkened thresholds 
by being given a large tin of sweets that he might distribute largesse 
as he went. He left the children in little throngs and clusters 
smiling in his wake. . . . Finally he went no more with her, 
for his heart suffered and he was too wise to think that either 
toys, sweets, clothes, kindly interest, or money, would ever gloss 
over such surroundings. 
Again, when he rode a motor bicycle he was uneasy at 
the amount of dust that he raised. He wrote therefore, 
in very large letters, ‘‘ Apologies for the Dust,” tied the 
placard to the tail of his machine, and then “ went 
sweeping through the Southern counties in unparalleled 
speed.”’ The impulsiveness, the lack of self-consciousness, 
the desire that slum children and agitated pedestrians 
shall smile in his wake, with all that this implies of good 
fortune, good temper, and the most innocent belief in 
the goodness of life, are the attractive virtues of an 
aristocrat. But one has to reflect that it is possible 
presumably to ride a motor bicycle slowly, in which case 
apologies are unnecessary; and that you need not give 
up the problem of poverty because the sorrows of the 
poor are not altogether appeased by feeding them on sweets 
out of a large tin. In a middle-class family certainly 
the apology, and probably the sweets, would have been 
judged rather childish than admirable. This is not 
due to a superior morality, but rather to the fact 
that middle-class surroundings are not such as to 
prompt a perpetual effervescence of gratitude and 
joy. The middle-class attitude is one of reticence and 
even of suspicion ; whereas the bounty and pleasantness 
of the aristocratic environment produce a natural desire 
to make other people happy. Wyndham Tennant was 
always spending his pocket - money upon buying guns 
for the village boys and silk ties for the housemaids. 
At the age of three his manners were so good and his 
self-possession such that he delighted a lady by asking, 
with his little bow, how her peacocks’ tails were growing. 
No more demonstrative schoolboy can ever have existed. 
Most children secretly think their mother the most 
beautiful of women, and even their uncle the most brilliant 
of men. But Edward Tennant always thought so, and 
he thought nothing secretly. He gloried in uttering 
his beliefs aloud. He would kiss a tree under which 
he had spent a pleasant afternoon, he would kiss his 
bed for having taken care of him every night of the term. 
“IT am longing for the blessed joy of seeing darling You, 
and darling Everybody Else. I love them all.’ Those, 
incredible as it seems, are the words of a schoolboy of 
eleven. Again, he went to an Advent service: 

The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Dorking, who is shortly 
going to Japan as a missionary. He is a dear man. He was 
so, so kind to me. He said he is a cousin of Aunt Annie’s. His 
words were ‘‘ Then we are relations; so shake hands.” 
Clearly, no one has ever laughed at him, or snubbed him, 
and the whole world seems to him, as he journeys from 

Wiltshire to Scotland and back again to Queen Anne’s 
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Gate, a cordial, appreciative family circle entirely populated 
by the cousins of Aunt Annie advancing with outstretched 
hands. He writes a charming little poem, and his uncle 
George Wyndham at once says “in all seriousness that 
Gray and Tennyson alone give the model for that ‘ tour 
de force’ in solemn verse.” 


From his natural confidence spring all those demon- 
strative ways which are at once so charming and (to be 
honest) so strangely disconcerting when published ina book, 
For if, as is likely, one is neither related to Aunt Annie 
nor has ever heard of her existence, there is something 
indecent, though childish and disarming, in the amazing 
aristocratic irreticence which is displayed—the assumption 
that everybody must know you, and be interested 
in hearing all about you. One is reminded of the old 
village woman who insists upon showing one her bad 
toe. No doubt it is better to display one’s bad toe than 
to follow the middle-class habit of denying that one has 
any legs at all. It is better even as a preparation for 
writing poetry. One must learn to speak of one’s feelings ; 
one must learn to do it beautifully. But the aristocrat 
appears never to learn anything. He seems condemned 
to remain a gifted and instinctive child. The delightful 
talents never mature; the park is mistaken for the 
world, the family for the human race; and the smiles 
of the Muse are solicited with a pocket full of sweets 
But none of this applies to “ The Mad Soldier,’’ a poem 
suddenly conceived in the vein of Mr. Sassoon; and to 
say what would have been the course of a writer who 
died at the age of nineteen is obviously out of the question. 


Perhaps, if one had not read the memoir of Wyndham 
Tennant first, one would not have thought of saying that 
Joyce Kilmer was mature. One would have taken it 
for granted that a young man who has to earn his living 
and support a wife and child before he is of age must 
possess that particular quality or perish. Joyce Kilmer, 
the American poet, seems to have flourished in every 
possible way until a shell put an end to him in France. 
He was a highly successful journalist. He was rapidly 
increasing in weight. He enjoyed an enormous appetite. 
When he came down to breakfast he usually asked what 
there was going to be for dinner. He had a profound 
admiration for Mr. Belloc and for Mr. Chesterton. He 
turned out between four and five thousand words an hour, 
and spent those hours by choice in walking up and down 
the family sitting-room with the youngest baby screaming 
on his shoulder. He possessed, in short, that alarming 
combination which the worst writers always seem to 
possess—a superb vitality attached to an inferior brain, 
But, if human beings were divided into the separate 
sections of a Neapolitan ice, life would be less interesting, 
though a great deal simpler than it is. It is true that 
Kilmer’s poetry appears to us exactly the right stuff 
for the world to cut out and paste in its hat, which, 
according to Mr. Holliday, is what the world has done ; 
but he had the invaluable gift which makes its possessor 
at once important, though we can only define it vaguely 
as the gift of maturity. He was interested in a great 
u.ny things besides himself. He enjoyed almost every- 
thing. He was justly proud of the fact that he could 
use every idea that came to him three times over. He 
kept a special tail-coat in which to lecture to “ blue-nosed 
salons” upon “certain aspects of Victorian verse” ; 
but he knew, one feels, exactly when he put it on, and 
when he took it off. Thus, though thousands of words 
issued from his mouth every day, they never seem to have 
impaired his belief in literature. He believed in Walter 
Pater, Gerard Hopkins, Scott and Charles Lamb. On 
the battlefield he read Gray’s Elegy. And, when the 
war came, with a vigour that reminds one of a large dog 
shaking the drops from his coat he shook himself free 
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from his thousands of words and refused to write a 


line. 
To tell the truth, Iam not at all interested in writing nowadays 
{he said). The only sort of book I care to write about the world 


war is the sort people will read after the war is over—a century 


after it is over! ... It will be episodic—chaotic, perhaps— 
no glib tale, no newspaper man’s work, but, with God’s help, a 
work of art. 

For, unexpected though it may seem, Joyce Kilmer 
had become a fervent Catholic, and God’s help played 
a very large and a very mysterious part in his affairs. 
The Catholic faith, he said, “is more important, more 
beautiful, more necessary than anything else in life.” 
One must write to the glory of the Catholic faith. 

But into all this there is no space to plunge. Un- 
willingly, one must break off, for, as so frequently happens 
in reading a memoir written in good faith, one is interested 
in the man out of all proportion to what one is told about 
him. Little facts have a significance which one cannot 
justify. Why should it seem so characteristic, for 
example, that he should beg his wife not to call their 
children by nicknames, and not to say that “‘ Carnival ”’ 
was a fine book? Turning over the thought of Joyce 
Kilmer, one lets him go reluctantly as if one had come 
to know him much better than one could account for. 
Does that amount to saying that he was, among other 
things, remarkably mature ? V. W. 


THE PHILOSOPHER KING 


THE LiFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Norwood Youn 
(Constable. 21s. net.) . — 


REDERICK THE GREAT is a monarch of a type 
which has been rendered impossible by the advent 
of democracy. The nearest approach to such a 
character is to be found, now, among American millionaires : 
only there do we find great power due to a privileged 
position, of the justice of which its possessor has no doubts. 
Before the French Revolution, a despotic King could feel 
himself in the vanguard of enlightenment : he could drink 
in the flatteries of Voltaire, and never suspect that the 
progress of thought would lead to an attack upon absolute 
power. Frederick played the game of kingship according 
to the approved rules of his age : he used a powerful army 
to enlarge his territories by unscrupulous wars, he 
encouraged learning and cultivated the Arts, he professed 
a polished scepticism, but encouraged religion among the 
masses. For all this he won the applause of contemporaries. 
It is an anachronism to judge, for example, his treacherous 
attack upon Silesia in 1740 as we judge a similar action by 
our enemies. His enemies felt annoyance at being out- 
witted, but no genuine moral indignation. In our day 
the privilege of licensed unscrupulousness has descended to 
the millionaire ; under Socialism (if Socialism comes) it will 
pass to the bureaucrat. The Emperors whom the war has 
Swept away were not, like Frederick, supporters of liberal 
thought : it was necessary for their belief in themselves to 
envelop themselves in a medieval theory of divine right. 
But in our day the Standard Oil Company requires no 
medizevalism to encourage its belief in itself, which is 
Instinctive and profound: like Frederick, it encourages 
learning, founds academies, and has in its pay much of the 
best intellect of the country over which it rules. With the 
spread of Socialism, the millionaire of the future will come 
to differ from the millionaire of the present as William IT. 
differed from Frederick II.: he will have to appeal to 
Superstition and obscurantism, not merely to love of 
energy and the admiration which most men feel for the 
Successful tiger. 
This book is written with a view to showing the 
wickedness of Frederick, and thence, by inference, of the 
Whole Hohenzollern dynasty. We fear the theme is 
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somewhat out of date: since the rise of the Bolsheviks it 
has been found that William II. had by no means plumbed 
the depths of human depravity. Mr. Young has some 
difficulty in explaining away the fact that England, which 
has (by definition) been always wholly virtuous, was in 
alliance with Frederick in the most desperate and 
destructive of his predatory wars. Apart from this, we 
think some of the counts in the indictment are injudicious, 
as, for example, that he posed as the defender of small 
States, that he depreciated the currency during the Seven 
Years’ War, and that he allowed food taxes while calling 
himself the advocate of the poor. It would, however, be 
a hopeless task to attempt a defence of Frederick. Even 
Carlyle, who was always instinctively attracted by homicide 
on a large scale, found Frederick rather more than he could 
digest. His virtues and his vices are alike odious. He 
rose at five every morning, worked with incredible 
assiduity, devoted the afternoon to writing French verse, 
and spent the evening receiving the flatteries of hired 
philosophes. 


In his later years Frederick gave up shaving, and merely clipped 
at his beard with scissors. He was not cleanly or nice in his personal 
habits. He seldom washed any part of his person, not even the 
hands and face. One of his valets concluded, from his master’s 
dislike of water, that he was afflicted with a kind of hydrophobia. 


His treatment of the writers and men of science whom 
he attracted by offers of good pay was remarkable. In 
Voltaire he met his match, but those who had less skill in 
retaliation had much to suffer. 

A typical example of Frederick’s handling of those of his circle 
who could neither complain nor depart, was exhibited when he 
gave D’Argens a house at Potsdam, and adorned the walls with 

ndecent pictures relating to humiliating incidents in the F renchman’ s 
life. D’Argens, though a religious sceptic, was superstitious ; 
Frederick therefore spilt salt at his place at table, and invited him 
to take the thirteenth seat, on a Friday. D’Argens feared death ; 
Frederick, hearing that his victim was unwell, went to his room 
disguised as a priest, taking with him the sacred vessels stolen from 
the church, and accompanied by acolytes, and gave him extreme 
unction. 

During the Seven Years’ War he gave orders to the 
surgeons not to save the lives of wounded soldiers by 
amputations, in cases which would leave on his hands 
a cripple to whom a pension would have to be paid. 

Beyond the fact that he continued the Prussian policy 
of religious toleration, it is difficult to find anything 
whatever to be said in his praise. He was destitute of 
affection, except towards a few favourites. His conduct 
to his brothers was in the highest degree harsh and 
ungenerous. His policy down to 1763 had no discoverable 
motive except personal vanity. He was tyrannical both in 
great things and in small, carrying despotism into the 
minutest private details in the lives of his entourage, 
Mr. Young makes much of his unscrupulousness as regards 
treaties and loyalty to Allies, but in this respect his age 
(unlike our own) had not a high standard. He was able 
in a rather commonplace way, but by no means a 
commander of genius. One feels that if he had lived in 
Napoleon’s day he could not have prevented Jena. The 
warfare of the time was incompetent to a degree which 
should rouse the envy of our more efficiently destructive 
age. To beat the Austrians, or the French of Louis XV., 
was no very difficult task, yet Frederick was by no means 
always victorious. The strategy of his enemies was 
contemptible, and his, though better, was not brilliant. 
Wars were something of a dynastic game ; what the ablest 
men took seriously was civilization and enlightenment, 
In our age this state of feeling has been reversed: we feel 
that war is important and civilization the mere amusement 

of dilettanti. What an age believes in, it does best: 
Voltaire was a great man, Frederick was not. The greatest 
man of our age is Marshal Foch 
B. R. 
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VENICE DECAYED 


EcHOoES OLp anp NEw. By Ralph Nevill. (Chatto & Windus. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


ASANOVA (who is given two chapters to himself 
and a portrait in Mr. Nevill’s collection of historic 
adventurers, eccentrics and courtesans) narrates 

in his Memoirs how he encountered one day a pious 
antiquary of Padua, the mainspring of whose existence 
was pride in the possession of the very sword with which 
Simon Peter smote oft the ear of the High Priest’s servant. 
The Venetian promptly brought down his edifice of 
happiness by disdainfully observing that the sword was 
but a truncated relic without the sheath. Did not 
Scripture say: Mitte gladium in vaginam? The crest- 
fallen collector admitted that this was so, whereupon 
Casanova bade him yet be of good cheer, for in the in- 
scrutable designs of Providence the man who desired to 
purchase the sacred sheath had at last been brought 
face to face with the man who was able, and ready, to 
sell it. A flying visit to his inn, a deft operation upon an 
outworn riding-boot, and Casanova was in a_ position 
to settle his tavern-scores. This anecdote is not a bad 
epitome of Casanova, and Casanova himself, by turns 
ecclesiastic, naval officer, violinist in a theatre orchestra, 
political prisoner, government spy, professional gamester, 
magician, and ultimately librarian, is the epitome of 
eighteenth-century Venice. 

A society based on the pursuit of pleasure is an ideal 
that has never been so nearly attained as it was by the 
Venetian Republic in these years, when, sated with military 
and commercial triumphs, or affecting to mock what had 
now passed out of reach, it devoted itself to refining 
the art of enjoyment. Rome perhaps, among Italian 
cities, might have competed for this palm; but at Rome 
there was always the cold shadow of religion, whereas 
at Venice religion had become—well, the religion of 
Casanova. The nuns came down to the convent parlours 
to meet their admirers en toilette de bal ; the priest left his 
Mass half said to retire to the sacristy and jot down before 
resuming his sacred officesome happy melody that had 
just occurred to him; while the joker who, during the 
passage of a procession, made a handkerchief out of a 
canon’s purple soutane expressed in action the theory of 
the Church. It was a relation of “live and let live” 
with the Deity. 

The State preserved more seriousness, with an effort. 
The Doge (dubbed by Goethe the “ grandpapa”’ of his 
people) went forth still in pomp to wed the Adriatic, 
provided the weather reports guaranteed a calm; the 
patricians were induced not to start changing the toga for 
Harlequin’s habit in Carnival before they were clear of 
the Council Chamber ; Doctors and lawyers, M. Monnier 
tells us in his ‘“‘ Venise au XVIII. Siécle,”’ felt buttressed 
against hilarity once their wigs were on; the Three kept 
at least a file of poison recipes. There was continual whis- 
pering of dungeons (of which Casanova made experiment), 
of oubliettes, and of poignarded bodies fished from the canals, 
while the “‘ Signors of the Night ’’ in the dreaded police- 
gondola maintained some small check on the licence of 
public behaviour. The air of discretion that hangs round 
Longhi’s revellers reflects these half-real, half-imaginary 
terrors. Yet on fit occasion the Inquisition could rage. 
When Carlo Gozzi in one of his comedies lampooned the 
eminent secretary Gratarol, the whole secret machinery 
of government was put in motion, and, after long processes 
before veiled tribunals, the victim of the libel was driven 
into exile. Voluptas populi suprema lex. 

Carnival time in Venice claimed in all six months of the 
twelve—months when the white mask levelled all ranks and 
conferred impunity on every adventure. Seven theatres 
stood open all the year round, at a date when Paris itself 
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had but three, and one of those owned by an Italian 
company. Tragedy hardly throve; the mood of the 
audience turned it too surely to burlesque, and the 
prompter would rise from his hole with nightcap and 
candle to inform the house, amid shouts of approving 
laughter, that owing to the mortality among the characters 
there were not enough left to finish the performance. 
But the Comedy of Masks lived longest at Venice, and 
only perished together with the Republic. Pantaloon, 
Harlequin, the Doctor and Brighella—whom pedants have 
sought to derive from the Roman theatre, though in truth 
they are nothing but permanent folk-types of merriment— 
were the four Masks most popular on the Venetian stage, 
Their supremacy was never really a moment in danger 
though Goldoni was accused of trying to do without them. 
But Goldoni—in his own person a Harlequin who tumbled 
through an amazing life with rare agility, and ended each 
of his somersaults on his feet—had simply observed, what 
anyone might have noticed, that Pantalone and his weird 
companions now walked the streets as well as the boards of 
Venice. There was no need to add the fantastic, the 
perverse and the absurd to the world he saw around him: 
it could be put upon the stage without any label. If he 
found 2. T'antaloon in his rival Gozzi, that was one more 
reason ior Gozzi’s cordial hate of him. 

For Gozzi took the Masks seriously, even sacredly. 
He is the Autumn of Venetian genius, and sickening for 
romanticism. The spiritual father of Ho. mann, he cloaks 
shamefacedly with nursery fables his evident soif de 
l'infini. His ‘ Little Green Bird” is already the trans- 
cendental ‘‘ Blue Bird ”’ of Maeterlinck ; the tragic suitors 
of the Chinese Princess Turandot, who garnishes the city 
gates with their heads because they cannot guess her 
eternal riddle, are full of the sorrow soon afterwards to 
be Werther’s. Yet the Venetian side of Gozzi is shown 
here too ; it is revealed in Pantalone (now Chinese Vizier), 
who o’ ers to these victims of the life-force the frivolous 
wisdom of eternal impassibility. Beneath the mask of 
fun lurks a mask of stone, and Schopenhauer, a keen 
admirer of Gozzi, would not have objected to trace his 
own lineaments in it. 

When Gozzi had written it was time to end Carnival. 
In the année terrible of 1789 the death of the Doge had 
been concealed from the people till the period of festivity 
should be over. The precaution was wiser than the 
Venetians knew. For, though new figures were found to 
wear the bonnet, the Doge had been killed that year and 
would never revive. An odour was mounting from Venice, 
worse than the odour of the rotting piles on which it 
stood. It is the odour that greets us in Casanova’s Memoirs, 
which require no commentators, and indeed defy them. 
The vicarious virtue of the cicisbei,each one by convention 
a periwigged St Anthony, was unequal to the run that 
was made on it. The most jaded rakes from every part 
of Europe found something to shock them in the corruption 
of Venice. Faithful in their service to the last, the 
Republic contrived to give them this fresh sensation. 
Then it folded its robes. 

In 1796 there appeared above the horizon the lean 
figure of General Bonaparte. The very sight of him 
unnerved the patriciate. Pantalone might have recognized 
that the iron toys of his ambition were worth no more than 
the pleasant toys of Venetian life, but that would not 
have helped matters much. Perhaps the bourgeoisie could 
help, that reverse side of the Venetian canvas, of which 
Goldoni gives us so many glimpses—the shrewd and honest 
race living, in M. Monnier’s description, “ loin de la cohue, 
autour des églises paroissiales, tous ces coins tranquilles, 
tous ces coins de durée et de soin fidéle, ou le cantiléne 
d'un cordier, le grondement de_ |’orgue proche, la 
psalmodie des chanoines au chceur accompagnent la vie” 
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In vain: Pantalone de’ Bisognosi, the merchant, was as 
void of resource as Pantalone, the Councillor of State. 
There was frantic twitching of togas in secret session 
and the far-famed weapons of ‘“ Venetian diplomacy ”’ 
were disinterred and brought out in the cruel daylight, 
to be seen as poor, musty, melodramatic properties, which 
only made Bonaparte rage and bully louder. There 
followed distraction, recriminations, and finally abdication. 
When, in the early morning of May 15, 1797, the Army of 
Occupation of Baraguay dHilliers put out from the 
mainland in boats to garrison the islands, the spirit of 
Venice went up like a wraith with the mists, and left 
just a vast, historical museum. Two years afterwards 
Casanova died in Bohemia, appropriately engaged in 
dusting ancient books. > 
D. L. M. 


FAR EASTERN POLITICS 


Tue MASTERY OF THE Far East. By Arthur Judson Brown. 
(Bell. 25s. net.) 


volcano near the Danube. The great democracies 

of the West paid very little, if any, attention to it, 
while their statesmen, who were supposed to be trying to 
extinguish it, poured vast quantities of inflammable oil 
into the crater. In August, 1914, to the astonishment 
of the statesmen and their democracies, there was an 
explosion which blew the top off the volcano (and many other 
things), and for four years we experienced the results of 
pouring oil on troubled fires. There is another political 
volcano far away on the other side of the world, an even 
larger and fiercer volcano, whose sides are washed by the 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. Wilhelm II., the German 
Emperor, who played with fire on the Danube and even- 
tually burned his fingers there, recognized and was 
very frightened of the volcano of the Far East; he 
called it erroneously the Yellow Peril. Tsarist Russia, 
which, like most autocracies, recognized that Im- 
perialism is the most profitable (and noble) form 
of profiteering, plunged into the flames in search 
of empire and profits, and caused an_ explosion, 
eruption and conflagration which the late Mr. Roosevelt 
at last succeeded in extinguishing at Portsmouth, U.S.A., 
but not before the pillars of Russian Tsarism in Petrograd 
and Moscow had been shaken and scorched so that they 
were ready for the final ruin of 1917. The great democracy 
of the U.S.A., which looks straight across the Pacific into 
the Sea of Japan, and which, in seeking to introduce the 
Philippines to the blessings of the American Constitution, 
has touched with one imperial toe the outside edge of the 
volcano, has looked into the fires and turned away in sorrow, 
anger, and not a little fear. That is about as far as the 
world of Western political animals has gone in attempting 
to understand and to solve the dangerous problen which has 
grown up in the Far East during the last fifty years. 

When one lives in Turnham Green or Cavendish Square 
it is, of course, almost impossible to believe that what is 
happening in Pyengyang or Hondo or the twc Kwangs 
can really concern one. Hence the contented ignorance 
of the inhabitants of W.4 and W.1. But even if some rare 
spirit at the foot of Harley Street or among the aits of 
Chiswick desired to learn something about the volcanic 
relations of Koreans, Chinese and Japanese, his task would 
not be easy. The standard works of Mr. Brinkley and Mr, 
Parker can scarcely be recommended for a beginnerg 
Mr. A. M. Pooley’s “ Japan at the Cross-Roads”’ and 
Mr. Frederic Coleman's ‘‘ The Far East Unveiled” are 
admirable introductions to the Far Eastern problem, but 
they deal only with parts of that problem, and Mr. Pooley, 
perhaps, plunges too directly into the mazes of Japanese 


fF’: many years before the war there was a political 
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politics to be altogether safe or intelligible for the 
uninitiated. Dr. A. J. Brown now comes forward with 
a volume which in many respects provides the beginner 
with what he wants. The author has considerable knowledge 
of the Far East. He has already written books dealing 
with the Chinese side of the Far Eastern problem, and in 
the present volume he looks at the same problem rather 
from the angle of Japan. As his title indicates, he regards 
the question as one of strategy, that larger strategy in 
which military considerations merge into economic, and 
economic into political. He believes that “‘ the Korean 
Peninsula is the strategic point in the mastery of the Far 
East’; and he therefore deals first with the history of 
Korea and the struggle of China and Japan, and of Japan 
and Russia, for its possession. The struggle ended, as 
the world knows, by the annexation of Korea to Japan in 
1910. Then Dr. Brown takes us off to Japan itself, examines 
her policies and economics and methods of government, 
and the conditions of her supremacy and imperial positiom 
in the Far East. Finally he deals with ‘‘ the place and 
influence of Christian missions as one of the most potent 
of the enlightening and reconstructive forces which are 
operating in the Far East and which hold the promise 
of a better world order.” 

The book, it will be seen, has a large scope. Though 
Dr. Brown is not afraid of stating a personal opinion, 
he is conspicuously fair-minded. His efforts to be 
impartial are consistent and almost laborious. This 
is particularly noticeable where he deals at length 
with such questions as Japariese politico-commercial 
methods and the Japanese administration of Korea, which 
are the subject of the most embittered controversy. In 
such cases Dr. Brown states all the evidence which he has 
been able to collect on both sides of the question, and, 
being of a kindly disposition and keenly conscious that in 
this world of frail humanity it is dangerous to begin to throw 
stones, he usually ends his chapter by dismissing the accused 
with a severe warning. This is probably the night attitude 
of the student of politics, particularly international politics. 
It is certainly the only right attitude in the student of 
races. And it must be remembered that the race question 
is as acute on the Yellow Sea as on the Danube. You can 
see that in the same vehement championing and defaming 
of Koreans, Japanese and Chinese by partisan white men 
as has appeared in the ridiculous controversies between 
Western pro-Serbs and pro-Bulgars. Dr. Brown believes 
that there is good and evil in all races, and that on the whole 
the good predominates. He extends his sympathies even 
to the Korean, that Ishmael of the yellow races. The 
Koreans, said Mr. George Kennan, are “ not undeveloped 
savages; they are the rotten product of a decayed 
Oriental civilization’’; and Captain Bostwick of the 
U.S.A. warship Palos, after lying some months in the 
harbour of Chemulpo, expressed his opinion of Korea 
and its inhabitants as follows : 

Singular country far over the seas, 
Which is known to the world as Korea, 


Where there’s nothing to charm and nothing to please, 
And of cleanliness not an idea. 


But Dr. Brown, while conscientiously recording the facts 
that the Korean has not a nice taste in food, that he appears 
to prefer to live surrounded by filth, garbage and offal, 
and that he is indolent and unambitious, ends his chapter 
with this wise and kindly opinion : ‘‘ The sorrowful condi- 
tions in Korea have been largely due to injustice, 
oppression and superstition. With good government, 
a fair chance, and a Christian basis of morals, I believe 
that the Koreans would develop into a fine people.” 
That' is a very good example, too, of Dr. Brown’s whole 
attitude to the volcano in the Far East. 


L. @. 
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THE BOUNTIES OF BACCHUS 


WINE AND SPIRITS: THE CONNOISSEUR’S TEXT-Book. By André 
L. Simon. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 
MERRY and wise book on a subject intimately 
A connected with both mirth and wisdom is no small 
godsend in days when we are rather apt to oscillate 
between the silly serious and the silly sarcastic. Perhaps 
Mr. Simon should not quite have called it a ‘‘ connoisseur’s 
text-book,’ for it is hardly that. It is an excellent 
primer ; and if Mr. Fisher really wants to earn the praises 
lavished on him as a great instaurator of education, he 
should have it cheaply and succinctly reprinted and 
furnished to his favourite ‘“‘ continuation schools.”’ Right 
principles would then be greatly strengthened throughout 
the land; and the wrath of the U.K.A. and the C.E.T\S. 
would be a joy to see. 
It is very difficult, in writing about wine, to avoid a 
certain amount of bookmaking, and a man who, in 
discussing sherry, said nothing of Falstaff would be “ either 
a god or a beast.” But Mr. Simon does not give us very 
much of this, and he propitiates the sterpest martinets of 
“ true history ’’ by gently observing that Shakespeare did 
a little anticipate in this matter. Most of his book is 
strictly to the point as regards the localities, making, 
character, &c., of the chief alcoholic beverages (he includes 
beer and cider in his subject, though not in his title) at 
present times. Indeed, he has a chapter on Water—not 
merely as a constituent of such beverages, but as drunk 
simple of itself at mineral springs. Perhaps he misses the 
opportunity of pointing out how grateful we ought to be 
for it, as without it we could not have beer, or whisky, 
or grog, cr punch, or pegs of any kind. But one must not 
expect everything at once. There are useful appendices : 
the classic list of claret growths ; one less classic, but very 
useful, of the shippers of vintage port unde: the head of 
each good year for the last half-century ; and some general 
notes on vintages at large. There is a moderate but very 
cogent final chapter rebuking the strange modern heresy 
of enforced abstinence ; and just before it there is the most 
valuable practical chapter in the book, on the Care of 
Wine— including buying, keeping, decanting and serving. 
The last three heads are indeed within the competence of 
any butler, and many good wine-lists contain them for the 
instruction of the unbutlered ; but the principles of wine- 
buying have very rarely been given to the novice in sound 
detail. Even the late Sir Henry Thompson, if we remember 
rightly, recommended not merely the possessors of great 
cellars and ancestral houses (who, of course, should do 
what he taught), but persons of ordinary means and 
opportunities, to “ lay down a little piece ” of well-reputed 
vintages. Now listen to Mr. Simon: ‘‘ There is no expert, 
in the wine trade of any country, who can tell with 
certainty what any new wine will become with age.” 
A sentence like that inspires confidence. 
Having thus spoken, and done justice to the book as 
a whole, one may, without impairing the value of the 
judgment, mention a few points of difference. For there 
never were any two real wine-lovers who merely said ditto 
to each other ; and this dijierence is one of the attractive 
and stimulating points of wine-talk. Perhaps Mr. Simon, 
though he knows and says that “bad wine will never 
improve with age,” is a little prone to that infirmity of 
noble minds which allows too much goodness in the mere 
age of things themselves good. Thus he says that “ the 
first-growth clarets of 1871 ave excellent.’’ Certainly, 
though the vintage was never much known, they were 
excellent thirty years ago, and a comfortable stand-by 
between 64 (Anthony Trollope justly called '64 Léoville, 
which is only a second growth, “ nectar’) and 74. But 
it is almost impossible to believe that the wine, which was 
rever a heavy one, can be drinkable now. Mr. Simon says 
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practically nothing about Manzanilla, Paxarette, or any of 
the lighter and more distinctly ‘‘ beverage” wines of the 
sherry class, though it is evident from other things in his 
book that he cannot disapprove them. Mere OMission 
however, is never to be urged too sternly ; for it may be 
due to simple oversight. Inadequate mention is perhaps 
more serious. Not quite eight lines are devoted, at the 
end of the Claret chapter, to white Bordeaux, stating that 
“the dry wines come from Graves, and some inimitable 
sweet ones from Sauternes’’; but no vineyard being 
mentioned except Chateau Yquem. This is doing the 
work somewhat negligently. It is, however, clear that 
Mr. Simon (and who shall find fault with him?) woulg 
echo the song as to “a bumper of Burgundy” mos 
cheerfully. His chapter on that glorious, but rather 
formidable liquor is the best of all those devoted to difierent 
wines, and the most exhaustive. One would like to pledge 
him in the bumper itself when he falters out, “ The name 
of Musigny is ever on the lips and in the heart of all who 
value fine wine.”’ For the fact is that, though others may 
be better known to the vulgar, there is something 
particularly engaging about Musigny. And though at 
first one may imagine that he merely falls in with “ the 
ancient and worldwide popularity of the Clos de Vougeot,” 
he restores himself on the next page by describing Romanée 
Conti as ‘“‘ the only vineyard which takes precedence of the 
Clos.” It would indeed be interesting to know of any 
vineyard in the whole world of which Romanée Conti, 
at its best, does not take precedence. 

The champagne chapter, as was to be expected, is 
chiefly occupied by the manufacture and by a history of 
prices, but it ends with a war-item which one would like 
to have confirmed. According to Mr. Simon, the order to 
evacuate Rheims was actually given in writing; but the 
men refused to obey, swearing that as long as the 
champagne stocks held out so would they. So they drank, 
and fought, and conquered at the cost of the emptying of 
many bottles. It is a beautiful story, whether true or not; 
and Mr. Simon’s moral, ‘‘ Wonder not therefore, and 
grumble not, if your champagne costs you more ’’—or, one 
might add, “if you have to give it up ’’—is very appropriate. 
“Oh! how good it is to drink and fight!” might be 
another addition, slightly altered from the saying which 
Macaulay quotes as to that ‘“‘ Protestant Hero,” Frederic II. 

It is curious that our author, who is more than usually 
historical on Madeira, and who does say that it is “‘ one of 
the finest dessert wines and now seldom met with,’’ does 
not say anything about the oidium and the practical 
destruction of the wine in mid-nineteenth century. And 
he is more enthusiastic about Marsala than one would have 
expected from a lover of Burgundy. It is true that at the 
present topsy-turvy moment there appear to be people who 
are prepared to give more money for the Sicilian wine than 
they might spend on perfectly sound sherry. But then 
some people will do anything. 


Of the spirit sections the “‘ Brandy ”’ is the best, and is 
particularly good. One is glad to see a note on, and in 
favour of, “Armagnac” brandy, an excellent liquor 
almost unknown in England by its name, though no doubt 
largely consumed as Cognac. There are perhaps no two 
more curious instances of populus vult decipi in relation to 
this subject than the refusal to recognize any brandy 
except Cognac, and the fact (vouched for by respectable 
merchants at the time of the champagne riots some time 
ago) that it would be impossible to sell sparkling wines of 
the outlying part of the province under their own special 
place-names. On whisky Mr. Simon (perhaps for reasons 
easily conjecturable) is not so sound ; for he does not like 
distillery whiskies, advocates “‘ blends,’’ and thinks silent 
spirit a blessing. Well! well! once more, one cannot 
expect everything of everybody. But if Mr. Simon, who 
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would be horrified at a blend of Burgundy manufactured 
out of Romanée and Beaujolais to suit “ what the public 
require,” could be artistically indoctrinated in the differ- 
ences and the merits of Smith’s Glenlivat, Glen Grant, Clyne 
Lish, Talisker, Lagavulin, Ardbeg and others, he might 
perhaps be brought to a more wholesome state of mind. 
Under “Rum” he exposes what is perhaps not too 
commonly known—the reason of the great difference and 
inferiority of the modern spirit as compared with what 
used to be made ; this latter being distilled from actual 
crushed sugar-cane juice, the other from molasses. 

But enough of these scrap notes, though Mr. Simon 
would give pleasant and useful texts on Punch and Beer ; 
on Liqueurs (did he leave out Chartreuse on the great 
Roman principle ?) and Cider. Let us end as we began 
with a blessing. The book is not only good for instruction 
of the ignorant : it raises many pleasant shades of memory 
for those who have known. More particularly, it suggests 
the frightful impoverishment of human existence that 
would take place if the enemies of alcohol had their way, 
putting aside altogether the actual inebriating qualities of 
that ‘‘ dangerous drug,’’ as they call it. (By the way, if 
C,H,OH is a “ drug,” why is not HO?) Most persons of 
sense are agreed that variety of interest is the salt of life ; 
and as even this scanty notice of a book which is itself 
anything but exhaustive will show, the variety of interest 
in the drinking of good (and even of bad) liquor is endless. 
It is doubtful whether anyone ever lived who had drunk 
all the wines of the world that are worth drinking and had 
learned to shun those that are not. In this, as in other 
ways, one can but do what one can. But also in this, as in 
others, “ the unending endless quest ”’ may fitly occupy 
part, and will notably enlighten and enliven the other 
parts, of life, both active and contemplative. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


A GREAT MAN 


MemoRigs. By Admiral of the Fleet, Lord Fisher. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 21s. net.) 

NTIL we read Lord Fisher's book our belief in the 
official “‘ great man” ran a grave danger of being 
destroyed. Under the pens of Mr. Lytton Strachey 

and Mrs. Woolf we had seen one great figure after another 
shrink to such entirely average proportions that we began 
to wonder whether anybody had ever lived who was really 
as great as ourselves. We saw that there had been more 
energetic people, but we saw how tiresome energy is; 
we saw even that there had been cleverer people, but 
we also saw just how futile their kind of cleverness was, 
Whatever the achievement and however achieved, we 
ourselves remained, inexplicably, superior. Lord Fisher 
has rudely shaken this belief; it will take us some time 
to recover, Indeed, the only point on which we remain 
convinced that we are superior to Lord Fisher is in our 
judgment of poetry; if knowledge of literature is to 
include the Bible, however, it is possible that Lord Fisher 
again triumphs. 

The character of Lord Fisher's book is explained by 
himself. It is not an autobiography, ‘‘ but a collection 
of memories of a lifelong war against limpets, parasites, 
sycophants, and jelly-fish,” and it makes a most interesting 
campaign. It would doubtless have been even more 
interesting, as Lord Fisher says, to hear him talk this 
book. He at one time thought of supplementing the 
deficiencies of the printed word by using all kinds of 
special type. But “the printer's price was ruinous, 
and the effect ludicrous.” He compromised, however, 
by having the words “ Fool,” “ Ass,” ‘‘ Congenital Idiot,” 
put in capitals wherever they occurred. We suppose 
the conversational equivalent of these capitals is Lord 
Fisher's practice (objected to by King Edward) of shaking 
his fist in one’s face, But although we have to depend 
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on ordinary type for our impressions we nevertheless get 
a very good idea of this pungent and forcible personality. 
We get an impression of more than force; we feel that 
we are dealing with a perfectly honest man who has an 
unfailing eye for humbug. In Lord Fisher’s circle, as 


In ours, there exists a great deal of humbug; and as 


he not only sees it, but invariably announces his discovery 
with immense emphasis, we can quite believe his statements. 
that he was extensively disliked. That Lord Fisher was 
as good a friend as an enemy is shown by his chapter 
on King Edward, whose relations with Fisher seem to 
have been quite unaffected either by his unpopularity 
or his rudeness, There is no doubt that the King had 
a genuine affection for Lord Fisher, but in any case a 
wise monarch would have cultivated a man who, after 
criticizing the foreign policy of his country, says: ‘“ I hope 
I shall not be considered presumptuous in saying all this. 
I humbly confess I am neither a diplomatist nor a 
politician, I thank God I am neither. The former are 
senile and the latter are liars,”’ 

Lord Fisher is not interested in shades of difference. 
He found that, for his purposes, men were either one 
thing or the other; he has a great flair for essentials, 
in battleships or men. It has been stated that, as a 
technical adviser, Fisher was always right. We often 
feel that he is little inferior as a judge of men: “ At 
that time I was ‘Pooh-Bah’ at the Admiralty; the 
First Lord was in a trance, and the Financial Secretary 
had locomotor ataxy.” In war he is equally direct. He 
thoroughly approved of the German submarine campaign ; 
he addresses a letter to Von Tirpitz saying he would have 
done the same, and he quite believes in terrorizing an 
enemy population, ‘‘ Totus Porcus” is his favourite 
Latin motto, It was inevitable that, in so moral a country 
as England, he should often have been regarded as a 
great nuisance. He does not understand compromise. 
In his view we tried to conduct the war efficiently and 
also to maintain a high moral attitude, with the result 
that we did neither, ‘‘In war,” he says, ‘there are 
no amenities,”’ 

His criticisms of the Admiralty are, as we should expect, 
particularly severe. His lament over the use made of 
his beautiful ‘‘ Hush-hush”’ ships, with their 18-inch 
guns (and 20-inch guns designed) and 40 miles per hour 
speed, occurs throughout the book like a refrain. It is 
the cry of the artist who sees his beautiful drawing being 
used to wrap up sausages. For those in authority who 
recommended the sacrilegious acts he has hatred and 
contempt. He calls them “these carbonized cranks 
who wield the pen, actuated by the wrong kind of grey 
matter of their brain, and, their tongues acidulated with 
lies, sway listening Senates and control our wars.” We 
are, as he complains bitterly, a nation of lions led by asses, 
So far as the Navy is concerned, he thinks the nght way 
to improve it is to make a career open to all. The 
necessary education should be provided by the nation, 
and the pay should be sufficient to live on. As he explained 
to King Edward, who accused him of being a Socialist, 
he thinks brains more important than a white shirt. But 
it would be impossible, by picking out opinions and 
remarks of this kind, to affiliate Lord Fisher to any 
recognized political party, just as it would be impossible to 
say to what rules he conforms in war or when engaged 
in outwitting the Treasury, He is not a man of rules, 
although he has a plentiful supply of maxims. He is 
a man who stands by himself, shirking no responsibility 
and playing for no man’s approval. He has. infinite 
confidence in his own resource, and he is completely 
courageous, These qualities are so rare and so desirable 
that, even if he had been wrong as often as he was, in 
fact, right, he would still be a great man. As it is, there 
can be no doubt about it. 
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THE SENIOR SERVICE 


MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS. By David Bone. Illustrated by Muir- 
head Bone. (Chatto & Windus. 25s. net.) 


HE literary quality of this book is shocking to the 

I self-respect of the reviewer. One can almost 

hear the seaman who wrote it saying, “‘ Here you 
are, you writer fellows, and now what about it?’’ You 
pick up the book expecting to find a sailor’s record, rather 
technical, of the work of the merchant service in war- 
time—a worthy theme; and the sailor, no doubt, will 
just dump what selection he has to give, ironically and 
briefly, and turn away before you have had time to guess 
the sort of man he is, with a mere intimation for you to 
take it or leave it. 

But the sailor-author begins this literary work with 
all the confidence and competence of his famous artist 
brother upon its illustrations. In fact, that is the worst 
of it. When he opens, he gives you the impression of 
a professor of literature—just for this occasion—and show- 
ing you that he looks as well in these solemn robes, amid 
such august circumstances, as any don, and that he knows 
he is no more likely to disappoint his select and critical 
audience than the veritable professor himself. 

Well, precious few professional writers would have 
attained to the high quality of this work ; though readers 
who remember the passage in “ The Brassbounder’’ in 
which the skipper kept his barque off the Stag rocks (one 
of the best things in our meagre literature of the sea) 
will not be surprised by it. We are compelled to review 
this book apart from the topical interest of its subject, 
and as a contribution to letters. And that is the only 
reason why we regret that while the author is getting 
under way—and he does back and fill and stand on and 
off for a time that grows a little wearying as we watch— 
he is, though calm, obviously oppressed by the solemnity 
of the occasion, and thinks of what Kipling and others 
would have done; and, in short, is rather ormolu. He 
therefore tells us that “‘ the teeth of the Goodwins had 
bared to a snarl of broken water that showed the young 
flood making when movement began among the ships.” 
That sentence is as surprising as strawberry soufflé on a 
trawler. There are, for about a hundred pages, some 
gilded and spherical remarks of that kind, giving solemn 
bass notes when struck : 

For deadly spheres floating on the surface we have a certain 

measure of defence in exercise of a keen look-out, but our eyes 
avail us not at all in detecting mines under water near the level 
of our draught. : 
And “notwithstanding the tricks of our zigzag, the 
torpedoes struck home on our hulls.” Naturally, if the 
torpedoes struck them, it would be the hulls that got it. 
As this work is fairly certain to become established as 
the record of the merchant sailor’s part in the war, a little 
judicious simplifying of the scroll work at the prow would 
make it, in the next edition, exactly the sort of record 
the merchant service deserves. 

For when the author puts off his sombre cap and gown, 
throws one leg over the arm of his cabin chair, pushes 
back his service cap, and tells us what he saw, we learn 
more than the kind of story gives which does no more 
than merely explain what happened. We know, without 
being directly told, how the men felt who were 
there. The author is an artist, and selects instinctively 
for his purpose those matters, apparently trivial and 
irrelevant, that are really the essentials in vast and 
confusing circumstances. In Chapter VIII. he relates 
an experience of his when master of a liner making New 
York in war-time, and then you feel something of the 
anxieties of a chart-room, when a fine ship and its great 
company are dependent on the master’s judgment of a 
few broken and cryptic words from the _ wireless 
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room. Or read the story of the convoy, bound 
west, when the Leyland liner went up ; or what happened 
to the transport, full of troops, out of Marseilles, when 
—the men were at an evening meal below—‘ hatches 
coal, shattered debris, a huge column of solid water go 
skyward.” 

The officer commanding the troops has come on the bridge at 
the first alarm. His juniors have opportunity to take their stations 
before the struggling mass reaches the boats. The impossibility 
of getting among the men on the lower decks makes the military 
officers’ efforts to restore confidence difficult. They are aided 
from an unexpected quarter. The bridge-boy makes unofficial 
use of our megaphone. ‘‘Hey! Steady up, you men doon 
therr,”” he shouts. ‘“‘ Ye’ll no’ dae ony guid fur yersels croodin’ 
th’ ledders! ’’ We could not have done it as well. The lad js 
plainly in sight to the crowd on the decks. ‘Steady up doon 
therr!’’ The effect is instant. Noise there is still, but the move. 
ment is arrested. 

We have called the merchant service the senior service 
because the author makes it clear enough that it is. The 
royal navy grew out of it. Quite properly, the author is 
on his dignity, and, with all due respect for Dreadnoughts, 
has too much knowledge of the tradition of the Red 
Ensign to feel that a first-rater diminishes in the least 
even a Geordie collier. He knows what the collier stands 
for. The collier has first place with him, naturally. In- 
deed, its place is first. It was merchant seamen who did 
the fighting in Elizabethan times. A large proportion 
of Nelson’s crews were merchantmen. Only during the 
past fifty years has the royal service diverged so widely 
that its men have “become altogether a race apart, with 
a different craftsmanship and a different nautical lingo, 
The men who worked the “ missing ”’ “‘ Snowden Range” 
from mid-Atlantic to port, through constant gales, just 
before the war—an epic but forgotten story—have nothing 
to learn from any other seamen. When war broke out, 
and the Admiralty discovered that our fleet had to remain 
at a base far removed from the German coast (which 
had to be blockaded), the merchant seamen and the fisher- 
men, as an Admiral has admitted, saved us. They 
showed seamanship, resourcefulness, courage, and 
fidelity to a tradition as inexorable as that of Sparta, 
which surprised the Admiralty; though nobody was 
surprised who knew anything of England’s littoral, our 
overseas traders, and the Dogger Bank. Nor did we 
deserve such service from those men. They were ill-paid, 
badly treated, and their honoured profession had sunk 
to the level of a punishment for boys supposed to be 
criminally inclined. Such men were rarely seen west 
of Gracechurch Street, and all the public knew of them 
was that they got drunk and got drowned. Captain 
David Bone says for them the right word in a memorable 
way. H. M. T. 


GRACE AND PERSONALITY. By John Oman. (Cambridge, 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—It is distinctly interesting 
to find that Mr. Oman, after spending the time of the war in 
‘““ camps and hospitals, where fundamental religious questions 
were constantly being discussed,’’ emerged at the end still 
convinced that in writing of the bases of religion it is best 
“to begin with the old controversy concerning grace.’’ How 
can the omnipotence of God be reconciled with true personal 
liberty in man? How can moral progress, which, to be 
worth anything, must be the product of free and conscious 
self-determination, be aided by the apparently mechanical 
apparatus of Church authority and sacrament? To the 
solution of these venerable problems Mr. Oman_ brings 
enthusiasm, sincerity and a picturesque style. Resolved that 
the element of personal response in religion shall have full 
justice done to it, he sums up on almost every occasion 
against the claims of ecclesiasticism as they are commonly 
presented. Like all Protestants who protest in the name of 
genuine religious conviction, he succeeds in unveiling snares 
into which hierarchies are apt to fall without perceiving them ; 
but it is not so clear that he succeeds in doing justice to the 
valuable element in corporate religion. 
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A SHIP COMES INTO THE 
HARBOUR 


Nicht anp Day. By Virginia Woolf. (Duckworth. 7s. net.) 


is more eagerly, more widely discussed than the 

novel. What is its fate to be? We are told on 
excellent authority that it is dying; and on equally 
good authority that only now it begins to live. Reviewers 
might almost be divided into two camps. Present each 
camp with the same book, and from one there comes a 
shout of praise,from the other a chorus of blame, each 
equally loud, determined and limited. One would imagine 
from a reading of the press notices that never in the 
history of the world was there such a generous distribution 
of the divine fire together with such an overwhelming 
display of ignorance, stupidity and dreariness. But in 
all this division and confusion it would seem that opinion is 
united in declaring this to be an age of experiment. If 
the novel dies it will be to give way to some new form 
of expression ; if it lives it must accept the fact of a 
new world. 

To us who love to linger down at the harbour, as it 
were, watching the new ships being builded, the old ones 
returning, and the many putting out to sea, comes the 
strange sight of “‘ Night and Day” sailing into port 
serene and resolute on a deliberate wind. The strangeness 
lies in her aloofness, her air of quiet perfection, her lack 
of any sign that she has made a perilous voyage—the 
absence of any scars. There she lies among the strange 
shipping—a tribute to civilization for our admiration and 
wonder. 

It is impossible to refrain from comparing ‘‘ Night and 
Day” with the novels of Miss Austen. There are 
moments, indeed, when one is almost tempted to cry it 
Miss Austen up-to-date. It is extremely cultivated, 
distinguished and brilliant, but above all—deliberate. 
There is not a chapter where one is unconscious of the 
writer, of her personality, her point of view, and her 
control of the situation. We feel that nothing has been 
imposed on her: she has chosen her world, selected her 
principal characters with the nicest care, and having 
traced a circle round them so that they exist and are 
free within its confines, she has proceeded, with rare 
appreciativeness, to register her observations. The result 
is a very long novel, but we do not see how it could be 
otherwise. This leisurely progression is essential to its 
manner, nor could the reader, even if he would, drink 
such wine at a gulp. As in the case of Miss Austen’s 
novels we fall under a little spell; it is as though, 
realizing our safety, we surrender ourselves to the author, 
confident that whatever she has to show us, and however 
strange it may appear, we shall not be frightened or shocked. 
Her creatures are, one might say, privileged; we can 
rely upon her fine mind to deliver them from danger, to 
temper the blow (if a blow must fall), and to see their 
way clear for them at the very last. It is the measure 
of Mrs. Woolf's power that her “‘ happy ending” could 
never be understood as a triumph of the heart over the 
mind. But whereas Miss Austen’s spell is as strong 
upon us as ever when the novel is finished and laid by, 
Mrs. Woolf’s loses something of its potency. What is it 
that carries us away? With Miss Austen, it is first her 
feeling for life, and then her feeling for writing ; but with 
Mrs. Woolf these feelings are continually giving way the 
one to the other, so that the urgency of either is impaired. 
While we read we scarcely are aware which is upper- 
most ; it is only afterwards, and, specially when recalling 
the minor characters, that we begin to doubt. Sally 
Seal of the Suffrage Society, Mr. Clacton with his French 
novel, old Joan in her shabby dress, Mrs. Denham peering 


Sher is at the present day no form of writing which 
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among the cups and saucers: it is true that these 
characters are not in any high degree important—but 
how much life have they ? We have the queer sensation 
that once the author’s pen is removed from them they 
have neither speech nor motion, and are not to be revived 
again until she adds another stroke or two or writes 
another sentence underneath. Were they shadowy or 
vague this would be less apparent, but they are held within 
the circle of steady light in which the author bathes her 
world, and in their case the light seems to shine at them, 
but not through them. 

“Night and Day ”’ tells of Katharine Hilbery’s attempt 
to reconcile the woild of reality with what, for want of a 
better name, we call the dream world. She belongs to 
one of the most distinguished families in England. Her 
mother’s father was that ‘‘ fairest flower that any family 
can boast ’’—a great poet. Katharine’s father is an 
eminent man of letters, and she herself as an only child 
“had some superior rank among all the cousins and 
connections.” Grave, beautiful, with a reputation for 
being eminently practical and sensible beyond her years, 
she keeps house for her parents in Chelsea, but this 
activity does not exhaust Katharine. She has her lonely 
life remote from the drawing-room in Cheyne Walk, and 
it is divided between dreams ‘such as the taming of 
wild ponies on the American prairies, or the conduct of a 
vast ship in a hurricane round a promontory of 
rock,” and the study of mathematics. This last is her 
half-unconscious but profound protest against the family 
tradition, against the making of phrases and (what Mrs. 
Woolf rather curiously calls) “ the confusion, agitation and 
vagueness of the finest prose.”’ 

But it is only after she has contracted an engagement 
which isin every way highly suitable with William Rodney, a 
scholar whose knowledge of Shakespeare, of Latin and 
Greek, is not to be disputed or denied, that she realizes 
in so doing she has in some mysterious way betrayed her 
dream world—the lover on the great horse riding by the 
seashore and the leaf-hung forests. Must life be for ever 
this lesser thing, this world as we know it, shapely, 
polished and secure? Katharine had no impulse to write 
poetry, yet it was the poet in her that made her see in Ralph 
Denham the man for whom she could feel that strange 
great passion which is like a fire lighting up the two 
worlds with the one exultant flame. . . 

It would be interesting to know how far Mrs. Woolf 
has intended to keep this dream world of Katharine’s 
and of Ralph’s a deep secret from her readers. We are 
told that it is there, and we believe it; yet would not 
our knowledge of these two be wonderfully increased if 
there were something more than these suggestions that 
are like delicate veils hiding the truth?.. . 

As for the real world, the world of Mr. and Mrs. Hilbery, 
William Rodney, Cassandra Otway—there we appreciate 
to the full the author’s exquisite generosity. It is so 
far away, so shut and sealed from us to-day. What 
could be more remote than the house at Cheyne Walk, 
standing up in the night, with its three long windows 
gilded with light, its drawn velvet curtains, and the 
knowledge that within a young creature is playing Mozart, 
Mrs. Hilbery is wishing there were more young men like 
Hamlet, and Katharine and Rodney are faced by the 
incredible sight of Denham, outside in the dark, walking 
up and down. . 

We had thought that this world was vanished for ever, 
that it was impossible to find on the great ocean of 
literature a ship that was unaware of what has been 
happening. Yet here is “ Night and Day,” fresh, new 
and exquisite, a novel in the tradition of the English 
novel. In the midst of our admiration it makes us feel 
old and chill: we had never thought to look upon its 
like again ! K. M. 
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NINETY YEARS AGO 


CONSIDERABLE historical interest attaches to the following 
note on ‘‘ Shakespeare in Paris,’’ from THE ATHEN®UM of 
November 18, 1829: 

The romanticists hail as a signal triumph for their party the 
recent representation at the Théatre Francais of the tragedy of 
“‘ Othello,’”’ translated by M. Alfred de Vigny. This event, which 
certainly marks an epoch in French literature, isthus announced in 
Le Globe: ‘‘ We have, then, at last what has been so long desired ! 
For the first time a play of Shakespeare, not imitated, disfigured, 
travestied, but faithfully translated! We behold the author of 
** Othello ’’ brought on our boards by a skilful hand! Thanks to 
M. Alfred de Vigny! As far as may be judged of so great a work, 
at first view, his translation appears as fine, as poetical, as brilliant 
as could have been wished, or expected, even from his pen. His 
version, original and free, with a few symptoms of carelessness 
to be marked here and there, so imposed on those who came to the 
theatre for the sole purpose of hissing, that they remained dumb 
with astonishment during two acts; but taking courage, at length 
they avenged themselves during the latter part, by bitter and 
affected smiles of mortification and hootings of despair.’ 

One of the principal scenes, in which the scoffers most indulged 
their disposition to ridicule, was that in which the Moor demands 
from Desdemona the handkerchief. Every time that he repeated 
the terrible question, ‘‘/e mouchoiry ?”’ they were bold enough to 
laugh aloud, while the rest of the audience shuddered with terror. 

The second scene of the fourth act, between Desdemona and 
Emilia, was another part which seemed greatly to shock the pre- 
judices of the partisans of the old school: in spite of the excellent 
acting, Mlle. Mars, as Desdemona, was scarcely to be heard. The 
journal above mentioned quotes this scene ‘‘as an expiation,” 
such is the expression used, ‘‘ for the reception it met with,” 
remarking at the same time that “‘ it was not on a few imperfections 
observable in it that the censures of the cabal fell, but on the 
passages the most correct and such as the severest criticism would 
commend.” 

Within a few months another and even noisier scene was to 
take place in the same theatre, when classicists and romantics 
joined battle over ‘‘ Hernani.”’ 


THE BRITWELL’ LIBRARY 


It is quite impossible to describe the Britwell sale, to be 
held on Friday, the 28th inst., in anything but superlatives. 
Of the 108 lots offered for sale, only 43 are in the British 
Museum, and many of the others are the only copies known. 
The excellent catalogue issued (the illustrated copy is priced 
half-a-guinea, and is cheap at that) must remain for many 
libraries the sole guide as to their existence. The Britwell 
Library has been fortunate in its formation and in the 
librarians who have had it under their charge, and the 
statements of this catalogue may be taken in as blind trust as 
a belief in the peccability of human nature will allow. There 
are 24 books offered which are the only copies known to exist, 
and 9 which are one of the two copies known; while several 
others are the only copies likely to be sold. Of course these 
are not the great books of literature, but they have their 
interest, like Greene’s ‘‘ Quip for an Upstart Courtier,’’ with 
the suppressed attack on Gabriel Harvey which Messrs. 
Sotheby kindly reproduce. The sale includes, however, some 
of our English masterpieces, such as a set of the four Folios 
of Shakespeare, the first folio in a quite unusual Roger Payne 
binding ; a Kilmarnock Burns, a Gray’s “ Elegy,’’ Milton, 
Walton, the “‘ Utopia,’’ Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia ’’ and ‘‘ Astrophel 
and Stella,’ and a fine set of Spenser. 

Caxtons abound (that is to say, relatively), and there are 
good specimens of other early English printers, and even, 
what is rarer still, of Scottish. One of the Caxtons, the 
‘* Doctrinal of Sapience,’’ has its original covers with some 
quite unusual stamps, reproduced in the catalogue. They 
resemble, but not closely, some Oxfcrd stamps, and we cannot 
read the monogram as W.C.: it is rather D.V.V. 

There is a nice set of some various editions of the ‘‘ Paradise 
of Dainty Devices’ which ought to be in a public library. 
A set of broadsides, 88 in number, bound in one volume, will 
no doubt exercise the fascination such things have for moneyed 
collectors. 


THE Secretary of the Society for Pure English, to which 
reference was made in the leading article in last week’s number, 
desires us to state that the pamphlets of the Society are 
published by the Clarendon Press and can be ordered under 
the title S.P.E. Tracts, Nos. I. and II., from any bookseller. 
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Science 
A MATTER OF EVIDENCE 


UCCESSFUL prediction is what transforms a scientific 
S speculation into a serious and official scientific 
hypothesis or theory. The success of Einstein’s 
Theory of Gravitation in predicting the observed apparent 
change in the positions of stars near the limb of the sun has 
elevated that theory to the rank of a first-class instrument 
in future research. If the predicted shift of the lines of 
the solar spectrum towards the red had also been observed, 
the Einstein theory would be accepted without reserve, 
As it is, although the theory has done much, it has not yet 
scored an unqualified triumph. But a scientific theoryis 
not judged, in the first place, by its power to predict, 
Obviously it cannot be admitted at all if it is not first 
shown to be compatible with known phenomena. The 
mathematical consequences of Newton’s Law of Gravitation 
as exemplified in Dynamical Astronomy are so numerous 
and so delicate, and are so accordant with observation, 
that it is certain that the true law, whether Einstein’s 
or another, cannot depart widely from the Newtonian 
law for such masses and velocities as occur in planetary 
phenomena. Einstein’s law is so close an approximation 
to Newton’s for such phenomena that it was at once evident 
that no appreciable discrepancies with observation were to 
be expected on this count. In most cases results calculated 
from either law would be so nearly equal that observation 
could not be expected to decide between them. But 
there is at least one famous case where the Newtonian law 
has not yet been successful in accounting for observed 
planetary phenomena. It has long been a stumbling-block 
to astronomers that the observed motion of the perihelion 
(the point in its orbit where the planet is nearest the un) 
of the planet Mercury was distinctly larger than the cal- 
culated motion. All the elements of a planet's orbit 
undergo a secular change due to the perturbations caused by 
the other planets of the solar system, but in the case of 
Mercury this particular variation was larger than theory 
could explain. The discrepancy aroused the interest of 
many mathematicians and more than one ingenious theory 
was introduced to account forit. Amongst the mathema- 
ticians who attacked the problem was Le Verrier, the great 
French mathematician who, independently of J. C. Adams, 
discovered the planet Neptune by an analysis of the 
perturbations of the orbit of Uranus. In 1859 he announced 
to the French Academy of Sciences that the displacement 
of the perihelion of Mercury could be accounted for by 
assuming the existence of a planet, revolving between 
Mercury and the sun. He gave relations between the mass 
and mean distance of this hypothetical planet and pointed 
out that the plane of its orbit should practically coincide 
with’ that of Mercury itself. A ring of asteroids, he 
remarked, would serve the purpose equally well and run 
more chance of escaping observation. 

An announcement of this kind from a man who had 
already discovered a major planet by calculation was 
treated with the respect it deserved. A number of other 
mathematicians fully confirmed Le Verrier’s results. It 
shortly appeared that experimental verification was not 
lacking. A country physician, Dr. Lesearbault, residing 
some eighty miles from Paris, wrote to Le Verrier a few days 
after the calculations appea:ed, saying that early in 1858 
he had observed an unknown planet traversing the sun's 
disc. In the hope of again observing the phenomenon he 
had hitherto refrained from saying anything about it. 
Le Verrier immediately hurried to Orgéres. where the 
doctor lived, examined his apparatus (a very small telescope 
having an aperture of 2} inches) and made several inquiries 
about the supposed observations. He was convinced of 
the genuineness of the discovery, gave the name ‘‘ Vulcan ' 
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to the planet and computed its orbit, giving it a period of 
about twenty days. But although a close watch was kept 
for the next appearance of the planet it was not again 
seen. It found its way into the text-books, but it remained 
invisible to the telescope. __In these circumstances interest 
began to wane, but in 1876 it was observed at Peckeloh. 
It was also found on the Greenwich photographs, but it 
there assumed its true character as a sun-spot without 
numbra. Le Verrier, however, was not shaken. He 
examined a list of twenty similar dubious appearances, 
and from these he selected a number as genuine. The 
dates of probable transits were fixed; one was to occur 
early in 1877 and another late in 1882. Nothing, however, 
was seen on either date. In 1878, however, two American 
professors each saw Vulcan during a total solar eclipse. 
It was seen south-west of the sun and it had a small planet- 
ary disc. In fact each professor saw two planets. Oppol- 
zer showed, however, that Le Verrier’s planet must then 
have been on the east side of the sun, so that neither of the 
two planets observed in America could have been Vulcan. 
It was further suggested that each of the professors, in 
haste and excitement, had taken two stars in Cancer to 
be two new planets, a suggestion they strenuously resisted. 
Subsequent search, however, quite failed to reveal Vulcan, 
and its non-existence is now accepted. It is doubtful 
whether belief in its existence would have been so persistent 
if it were not for its great theoretical inportance. With 
the abolition of Vulcan the motion of Mercury remained 
as mysterious as before. The fact that Einstein’s theory, 
in a perfectly natural and unforced way, resolves this 
mystery is a striking piece of evidence in its favour. 3. 


SOCIETIES 


RoyaL.—Nov. 6.—A joint meeting of the Royal Society and the 
Royal Astronomical Society was held, asa ‘‘ Meeting for Discussion,” 
the subject being the results of the observations obtained at the 
total solar eclipse on May 29, 1919. The following is a summary of 
the opening paper by Sir F. W. Dyson, Mr. A. S. Eddington, and 
Mr. C. Davidson, entitled ‘“‘ A Determination of the Deflection of 
Light by the Sun’s Gravitational Field, from Observations made at 
the Total Eclipse of the Sun, 1919, May 29.” 

The paper gives the results obtained in the expeditions to observe 
the solar eclipse of May 29, sent out by the Joint Permanent Eclipse 
Committee. Two expeditions were sent out—one to Principe, on 
the West Coast of Africa, the observers being Prof. Eddington 
and Mr. Cottingham ; the second to Sobral, in North Brazil, the 
observers being Dr. Crommelin and Mr. Davidson. The observers 
at Principe had the astrographic object-glass of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Observatory, which they used stopped down to 8 inches as a 
fixed horizontal telescope, into which the field of stars surrounding 
the sun was reflected from a 16-inch ccelostat. Similarly, the 
observers at Sobral employed the astrographic object-glass of the 
Royal Observatory, also stopped down to 8 inches, and, in addition, 
a 4-inch lens of 19-feet focus, belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, 
supplied with light by an 8-inch ccelostat. 

Happily both expeditions were successful. At Principe, in spite 
of cloudy weather, a few photographs were obtained, from which 
the deflection at the sun’s limb was found to be 1:64”. 

"Ac Sobral a series of photographs with the astrographic object- 
glass, considered unsatisfactory on account of the distortion of the 
reflecting mirror, gave 0-93” for the deflection at the sun’s 
limb. A very good series of seven photographs, taken with the 
4-inch object-glass, gave for the deflection 1-98’, with a 
probable error, judged from the accordance of the results, of about 
6 per cent. 

The following table gives the deflections observed, compared with 
those predicted by Einstein’s theory (which gives 1:75” at 
the sun’s limb) :— 

DISPLACEMENT IN R.A. DISPLACEMENT IN DEc. 

No. of Star. Observed. Calculated. Observed. Calculated. 

1 —-19 — -22 + -16 +: 
5 - -29 — -31 — -46 — +4 
—.1l —-10 +- +- 
— -20 —-12 : +- 
— ‘ +. 
10 = +08 . . + 
2 + -95 +: aa meet 

It is concluded that the sun’s gravitational field gives the 

deflection predicted by Einstein‘s generalized theory of relativity. 
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GEOLOGICAL.—November 5.—Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, President, 
in the chair. 

The President announced that Mr. C. P. Chatwin, who had been 
Librarian of the Society since May, 1913, tendered his resignation 
on July 9 last, and in the course of October left to take up his new 
duties as Lecturer in Paleontology at the University of Liverpool. 
During the war great demands were made on the resources of the 
library by various Government departments, and Mr. Chatwin 
responded ably to these demands, besides, in the enforced absence 
on war service of other members of the staff, taking a large part 
in the conduct of the Society’s current business. In seeking to 
fill the post left vacant by Mr. Chatwin’s resignation, the Council 
had fortunately been able to secure the services of Capt. Arthur 
Greig, who had entered the Society’s service in 1908, joined the 
Army in 1914, and remained in the service until he was demobilized 
in September this year. On receiving his application for the 
Librarianship, the officers, taking into consideration his long 
experience of the Society's work and the admirable manner in 
which he had always fulfilled his duties, had no hesitation in 
provisionally appointing him to the post, and they have recommended 
the confirmation of his appointment by the Council, and the 
sanction thereof by the Fellows. Mr. J. G. A. Skerl had been 
appointed temporary assistant in the library. 

A lecture was then delivered by Mr. Hugh Hamshaw Thomas, 
“On some Features in the Topography and Geological History of 
Palestine,” illustrated by aeroplane photographs taken during the 
war. The lecturer observed that a perfectly new method of 
illustrating and investigating some branches of physical geology 
is afforded by aeroplane photography. It seems firstly to illustrate 
in a very striking and convincing way many geological phenomena, 
such as the structure of a volcano or the land-forms resulting from 
erosion, and may be of value in the teaching of the science. In 
the second place it may, in certain circumstances, become a valuable 
means of research, especially in connection with river-development 
or denudation in a region which is somewhat inaccessible, or where 
the surface of the ground is very complicated and the main features 
are obscured by a mass of less important detail. The lecture 
dealt principally with the illustration of the physical features of 
Palestine, and owed its origin to the systematic photographic 
survey made over Central Palestine during the war. The lacustrine 
deposits of the Jordan Valley and their weathering were shown, 
and also the form of the drainage-channels running down into the 
main valley. The depression of the Dead Sea with reference to 
the surrounding country has resulted in cafion formation in many 
places. Sone evidences of faulting at different periods can be 
distinguished. The Jordan at present forms an interesting study 
in river-development, and many of its main features were demon- 
strated. The relation of the Jordan to the Orontes had been 
considered, and an aeroplane photographic survey of the country 
between the two rivers indicates that the Jordan probably originated 
in Northern Syria in earlier times. The Syrian portion of the 
stream has been captured by the younger Orontes, and this has 
had a very important effect on the whole topography of the Jordan 
Valley. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—November 18.—A _ paper 
on the ‘‘ Admiraity Harbour, Dover,” was read by Mr. Maurice 
Fitz Gerald Wilson. 


LINNEAN.—November 6.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, President 
in the chair. 

Miss Florence Annie Mockeridge, D.Sc., was admitted a Fellow. 

The first paper, by Colonel H. E. Rawson, ‘‘ Plant-Sports produced 
at Will,” was illustrated by the episcope. He had observed near 
Cape Town that shrubs of kei-apple, Aberia caffra, died when they 
were deprived of the full sun up to a certain altitude in the early 
morning. This led to experiments in screening plants about this 
hour, for various periods. ‘‘ Selective screening “ resulted in 
various sports in form and modifications of colour in Tropwolum 
majus. A special form of Papaver Rheas was obtained and fixed, 
and other experiments were detailed. The author summed up 
thus: The intensity of the light regulates and modifies the coloured 
bands upon all parts of the plant, which have been excited by 
interference. In nature selective screening prevails universally, 
and these experiments suggest that it is deserving of study, to 
bring out its latent potentialities——Prof. J. B. Farmer and Dr. 
R. R. Gates discussed the paper, and the author replied. 

The second paper was by Mr. Lancelot Hogben and entitled 
‘“ Nuclear Phenomena in the Oocytes of Neuroterus, a Gall-fly,”’ 
which was communicated by Dr. Eric Drabble. 

The last paper, ‘‘ A Revision of the Genus Baphia, Afzel.,” by 
Mr. L. V. Lester-Garland, was summarized by the author. He 
had studied the rich material in the herbaria of the British Museum 
and at Kew, the number of known species having increased from 
6 (Bentham and Hooker fil. in 1865) to 60 in the present enumeration. 
The genus is practically confined to tropical Africa, one outlier 
reaching as far south as Natal, and another as far east as Borneo.— 
Mr. E. G. Baker commented on the geographical distribution of 
the species. 
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PHILOLOGICAL.—November 7.—Prof. H. G. Fiedler gave a paper 
on ‘‘A Contemporary of Shakespeare on the Pronunciation of 
English and Latin,’’ being an expansion of his letter in the Times 
Literary Supplement of October 16, 1919, on the book by Robert 
Robinson, ‘‘The Art of Pronunciation,” N. Okes, 1617. He 
pointed out the modern and advanced tone of the book, and the 
very early anticipation of the vowel triangle in the diagram of 
sound positions. 


ZooLocicaL.—November 4.—Dr: A. Smith Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. F. Martin Duncan exhibited a series of photographs showing 
the actinic quality of the light from a living Pvrophorus beetle, 
and, in describing the method employed to obtain the records, 
stated that photo-spectroscopically the greatest intensity of light- 
action appeared to be in the yellow-green region.—Mr. E. Heron- 
Allen exhibited a series of skiagraphs of the Foraminiferan genus 
Verneuilina from examples grown in a hypertonic tank, and 
described some further results that he and Mr. A. Earland had 
obtained in the course of their investigations——-Miss Joan B. 
Proctor communicated her paper on ‘“‘ The Variation in the Number 
of Dorsal Scale-rows in our British Snakes.’’—Dr. G. A. Boulenger 
gave a résumé of his paper on ‘‘ Some New Fishes from near the 
West Coast of Lake Tanganyika.” 

In the absence of the authors, the following communications 
were taken as read: Dr. Guy Marshall, ‘‘ On the Species of the 
Balaninus occurring in Borneo (Coleoptera, Curculionide) ” ; the 
Hon. Paul Methuen, “ Description of a New Snake from the 
Transvaal, together with a New Diagnosis and Key of the Genus 
Xenocalamus, and of some Batrachia from Madagascar.” 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
Fri. 21. University College, 5.—‘‘Italian Society in the 

Renaissance,’ Lecture VII., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Geology and 
Mineral Resources of the British Possessions in 
Africa,’ Lecture VI., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

University College, 8.—‘‘ An Introduction to Modern 
Philosophical Thinking,’’ Lecture III., Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks. 

Egypt Exploration Fund (Royal Society, Burlington 
House), 8.30.—‘‘ The Egyptian Origin of the Alpha- 
bet,’’ Mr. T. Eric Peet. 

Mon. 24. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘‘ The Reversionary (or 

Prospective) and Collective Methods of Valuing 
Widows’ Funds,’”’ Dr. C. E. Howell. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Geology and 
Mineral Resources of the British Possessions in 
Africa,”” Lecture VII., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bohemia: Hus, Hussitism: 
To the White Mountain,’’ Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. 








Tues. 25. University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Danish Literature,’’ Lec 
ture IV., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 
Whitechapel Gallery, 7.45.—‘‘ The Problem of Tene 
ment Dwellings.”’ 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ Some 
Personal Experiences in British New Guinea,” 
Dr. W. Strong. 
Wed. 26. University College, 3.—‘‘ History and Drama in the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ ’’ Lecture VI., Dr. E. G. Gard- 
ner 


Royal Institute of Public Health (37, Russell Square, 
W.C.), 4.—‘‘ Housing in Relation to Tuberculosis 
and other Infectious Diseases,’’ Dr. N. Raw. 

School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Fins 
bury Circus, 5.—‘‘ The Art of Asia: II. The Art 
of India,’’ Mr. Laurence Binyon. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Geology and 
Mineral Resources of the British Possessions in 
Africa,’’ Lecture VIII., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘: The Old Drama and the New,” 
Lecture II., Mr. William Archer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Methods of Learning 
Foreign Languages,’’ Lecture IV., Mr. H. E. Palmer. 





University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Norwegian Literature,’’ 
Lecture IV., Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 
University College, 6.15.—‘‘ Fundamental Principles of 


Taxation in the Light of Modern Developments,” 
Lecture IV., Dr. J.C.Stamp. (Newmarch Lectures.) 
Thurs. 27. King’s College, 5.30.—‘ The Christian Contribution 
to the Conception of Eternal Life,” Dr. H. M. Relton. 
London School of Economics, 5.30.—“ International 
Labour Legislation,” Lecture II. Sir John Macdonell. 
University College, 5.30. ‘ Selma Lagerléf,’”’ Lec- 
ture IV., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. 
Arts League of Service (Conference Hall, Central 
Buildings Westminster), 8.45.—‘‘ Music,” Mr. 
Eugéne Goossens. 
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Fine Arts 


PREVALENT DESIGN 


1. NATURE AND THE MO\MSTER OF DESIGN 
EARDSLEY and Herbin, Gauguin and Modigliani, 
B within what is more or less the same phase of 
European sensibility, provide remarkable enough 
differences of method and mood to make it difficult to 
point to any one prevailing idiosyncrasy, and to say that 
it is the day of that rather than of another. If, on the 
other hand, you look at any collection of Japanese prints, 
and then at a collection of pictures of the fifty years 
containing Gainsborough and Raeburn, you will recognize 
that you are in the presence of two separate worlds of 
design.. 

In the struggle to-day between the infinite number of 
modes that have been successively accumulated in the 
practice of modern painting, an older and more permanent 
struggle has been forgotten. I refer to the opposition 
between the methods of those painters who devoured 
Nature to feed a restless Monster of Design within them ; 
and those who, on the other hand, offered their talents 
upon the altar of the Monster Nature ; which talents, 
after absorption into the body of this mechanism, refused 
to be digested, and led a precarious and sometimes glorious 
existence in its depths. 

But this older struggle, in a muffled and abstruse way, 
still persists at the present time. And many of the answers 
to the problems of painting that bristle round the student 
in Ig1g are to be found by attending to the terms and 
conclusions of this deeper conflict. So in considering the 
modes that appear to be prevailing to-day, or in giving 
your reasons why you think that your particular favourite 
should prevail, the first thing is to dig under the hosts of 
sideshows that make of our horizons an zsthetic shambles, 
and unearth the old professional warfare of the Nature-man 
and the man of Fancy, or of wilful design. 

In the Art Schools those students who cannot learn to 
draw the human form with that convincing power that they 
would wish, usually conclude that landscape must be their 
forte. Those again who find that, in the early stages of art 
training, it is easier to do a satisfactory painting than a 
charcoal drawing, tend to the belief that they are 
“painters.” In this way they side-step the glamours and 
ardours of “‘ draughtsmanship.”’ 

In these Art School classifications, however, there is 
something more than questions of relative power in paint 
or charcoal, figure or fields, that makes the student decide 
for this line of work or that. And the Nature-man and his 
opposite too cannot be disposed of in terms of relative 
prowess. You may prefer the Monster Nature, as a 
monster, to the Monster of Design. But you cannot strike 
down the still more bestial painter of your antipathy with 
the slovenly dimensional dart. You cannot say, “ He is 
a bigger man; he imagines’’; or “‘ So-and-so is the 
greater artist ; he sticks close to the configuration of our 
street.”’ 

Gauguin, if not as good a painter as Cézanne, fails not 
because he used a different method from his master ; but 
because he did not succeed in it so strikingly as Cézanne 
in his. 

The great obvious cleavage, then, between the design 
wrought on the body of Nature itself, and the design given 
to the forms of Nature after they have passed through 
a formularizing process within the artist’s mind, must be 
evoked at once, and put in the foreground of your examina- 
tion of Cubism, Expressionism, or any of the current 
movements in painting. Work done “ from Nature,” and 
work done “ out of your head’”’: those are the extreme 
rough figures of this conflict. 
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The particular decomposition and distortion of Cubism 
js a compromise, in One sense, within the dogmatic tradition 
of French rgth-century naturalism. It is the only way that 
a painter whose method is still intrinsically that of the 
French Impressionists of the eighties and who has an 
almost morbid bias for the “‘ common object,” the “‘ street 
in which I live,’’ can get design, a powerful and wilful 
shaping of the matter to be handled, without breaking 
definitely with the French naturalist side of his training. 
The violence, even—the extravagant character of the dive 
into pure abstraction, is the result of the naturalistic 
subject-matter of the French painters performing it. 
The more they strained to give the immediate truth of the 
copy of La Presse, the morning coffee-cup, the roof seen 
from the studio window, the farthest, finest, reality of those 
real and everyday objects, the farther, naturally, they got 
away from them in sober common-sense fact. For the 
utmost and acutest reality of those simple objects is an 
abstract reality ; arrived at which, these objects participate 
in the existence of other objects less and even more 
“common.” They become the prey of moods and fancies 
that are more proper to the creating of a figure like Don 
Quixote or Macbeth than to the naturalistic rendering of 
a coffee-cup. For the reality of the coffee-cup and the 
copy of La Presse is the visual reality of common sense, 
as Manet would give it to you. The other “ reality’ is 
something else. ; i 

When a great school of design is at the height of its 
activity, as was the case, for instance, with the paintings in 
the Ajanta caves, there would not be the same temptation, 
or necessity, even, to dislocate and decompose. Nature 
was thoroughly subjected and controlled by these artists. 
Permission did not have to be asked to arrange objects in 
this way or that. The objects were packed away within 
the artist’s head, renewed and fed daily by observation : 
they were not dogmatically, irrelevantly, on a table before 
him, saying: “‘ You know your duty! Perform it!” 

In the case of the category of painters most naturalistic 
in their method, design can hardly be more than the 
equivalent of a corset, a mode of doing the hair, or a 
fashionably narrow shoe. You feel that were the local and 
difficultly imposed pressure removed for a moment, the 
picture would fly back at once into the photographic 
proportions—masses and lines—of Nature. In the other 
category you feel that, did the design suddenly take life and 
have to adjust itself to the organic world, it would require 
at least a generation before these forms could mix with any 
but forms of their own kind, and assume the functions and 
duties of normal existence. 

If you want a type of work up-to-date to illustrate these 
two methods, I indicate for the former the war-drawings of 
Eric Kennington : as a type of the latter William Roberts’ 
Picture of a gas attack at Ypres. ‘ 

This old cleavage is due then to the method of work of the 
artist : this in its turn is the result of the complexion of his 
mind and talent, and somewhat of the pictorial habits of 
his time. A Japanese print may be as essentially “‘ true to 
Nature " as a close painting from the object by a French 
Impressionist. But it is not true to any given moment, 
or even quite any given place: the colours are not true 
(in the sense of red house and snowy mountain) to the 
accidents of the scene. For in this connection Cézanne’s 
observation, that to alienate the colour of an object from 
that object also perverted its form and destroyed its 
integrity, applies only to the animal and vegetable world. 
It is manifestly of no importance whether the painter 
changes a house painted red into a blue house, or chooses 
the moment when the mountain is white with snow, or 
purple, or green, in placing it behind that house. 

If you are imitating the gradations and depths of the 
atmosphere and banishing local colour largely in the 
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process, your re-handling and adjusting of the colours and 
forms in your picture must be of a much more restricted 
nature. 

A strong and significant design, at all, implies such control 
of those colours and forms as cannot exist within the 
imitative method. You cannot control, order, and re-shape 
an object of which you are busy imitating either the form 
or the colour, or the play of light found on it at a particular 
moment. 

This big general cleavage, then, is one even mere of 
method than of outlook. Many painters, like the Japanese 
wood-cutters we have mentioned, used observation of 
nature for their eventually very methodic designs with the 
utmost closeness. On the other side of the chasm I effect, 
you would be wrong in thinking that I must refuse the term 
“ design ’’ to the direct painting of Cézanne. 

In my next article I will proceed with the application of 
the problems involved in this older cleavage to the conflict 
in painting to-day. WyYnDHAM LEwiIs. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


MERYON AND MATISSE.* 


THE art of Henri-Matisse is romantic to the last degree 
it is the art of a man who counts the world well lost for a 
passing love. If a phenomenon or an aspect of nature or a 
fragment of life arouses his interest, he concentrates upon 
it like a passionate lover to the exclusion of the surrounding 
universe. He turns to us and says: “ It may be true that 
my love has a crooked nose, but it forms the most beautiful 
line with her left eyebrow, and it arouses a more intense 
emotion in me than the monotonous symmetry of a normal 
face.”’ In this temper M. Matisse faces the world. He 
chooses his loves promiscuously. Silver trees overhanging a 
road may arouse his fickle passion as suddenly and violently 
as the line of a woman’s shoulder or the pattern of a black 
shoe against a pink carpet. In so far as he has preferences 
they are in favour of impressions of warmth and radiance 
and that contrast of dark eyes in a white face which is 
common in the women of France. We feel that he is 
unmistakably a Frenchman passing from love to love like a 
capricious viveur, a kind of French Don Juan of the brush. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly new about this 
attitude. There have been Romantic artists before who 
roved the world, sketch-book in hand, and lingered here 
and there where chance provided a stimulant. But the 
specific feature of M. Matisse is the unusual brevity of his 
sojourn with any one love. He has such a fear of losing 
his inspiration, such a horror of seeing his mistress in the 
light of common day, that he records his impression with 
trembling haste and rushes forward on his path. Never 
before has an artist had so little confidence in his Muse. 

On the other hand, few artists have ever trusted more 
implicitly to their own hand. He insists not only on our 
sharing his Romantic vision. but also on our accepting his 
most unorthodox technique. He has thrown overboard the 
whole traditional equipment of the painter. Like a conductor 
with a full orchestra in front of him who allows only the 
oboe to play his part, Matisse rejects the whole gamut of 
craft possibilities in his several media and exploits only a 
rudimentary branch of each. He uses the lithographic stone, 
for instance, as if it were capable of no more variations than a 
woodblock. He rejects the whole crait of oil painting as 
developed by generations of painters, and uses it as if it 
were gouache or water colour. In no picture by Matisse 
can one find a square foot of fine texture or rich quality. 
He deliberately refuses to win any votes on the score of 
craftsmanship and believes that the magic of his touch will 
suffice. Truly a sublime confidence in his skill of hand. 

By this attitude he practically claims to be outside scientific 
criticism. One has difficulty in appraising his painting 
because he does not, properly speaking, paint at all. One 
cannot similarly judge his drawing by normal standards 
because he makes no attempt to solve the series of problems 
which we call drawing. He wishes us presumably to rely 


*Exhibition of Etchings by Méryon(P. & D.Colmaghi & Obach). 
Exhibition of Pictures by Henri Matisse (Leicester Galleries). 
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entirely on the factor of the personal appeal; and this is 
what the majority of those who heap praise and blame upon 
him most obviously do. Guillaume Apollinaire said, y S?2 
lon devait compbarer l’euvre d’Henri-Matisse a quelque 
chose, il faudrait choisiy lovange. Comme elle, l'a@uvre 
d@’Henri-Matisse est un fruit de lumiére éclatante.’’ ‘This is, 
of course, magnificent, but it is not criticism, and.it is always 
liable to be punctured by the Philistine who insists on preferring 
the orange. Finally, all art must submit to comparative 
criticism, and Londoners can find a touchstone for judging 
the work of M. Matisse in the collection of Méryon etchings 
at the galleries of Messrs. Colnaghi & Obach. 

For like Matisse, Méryon was a Romantic. But he did 
not despise his craft. On the contrary, he. exploited his 
medium to the limit of its resources. On the technical side 
etching has made no progress to this day from such plates 
as “St. Etienne du Mont,” “‘ Le Petit Pont,’’ ‘‘ La Tour 
de l’Horloge,’’ and ‘‘ L’Abside de Notre Dame.’’ No finer 
quality is possible than that achieved in these prints and 
in such a masterpiece of simplicity as ‘‘ La rue des Mauvais 
Gargons.’’ Emotionally his work is as intense as anything 
ever produced by Matisse, and, who can say that the elaboration 
of “La Morgue a Paris’’ in any way detracts from its 
expressive appeal? There is imagination, too, of a high 
order in his work. By a flight of birds, or a few figures thrown 
across the foreground, Méryon links his subject to the outside 
world. The mistress of his obsession is Paris; when he 
studies a limb or an attitude he never loses sight of its 
relation to the whole; and Paris herself, he remembers, 
is a city set down amid air and light and running water. 
And it is all expressed with that uncanny skill of draughtsman- 
ship which we associate with the great masters. 

Returning to the Leicester Galleries after an examination 
of these plates, one realizes that for all his bravado M. Matisse 
has a clumsy and uncertain hand. He sets out to express 
emotion by arbitrary arrangements of lines and colours. 
The essence of such a pretension is that the artist should 
himself have a clear and final impression and a method of 
expression equally clear and final. But M. Matisse’s work, 
compared with that of Méryon, abounds in alterations, 
indecisions and approximations. Examine the “ Nature 
Morte au buste de platre’’ and observe the alterations in 
the drawing of the lower part of the torso. Between the 
two versions the emotion escapes. In a plate by Méryon 
it would have been locked for everin an exquisite casket. 
Examine the hand in the standing figure of ‘‘ Trois Sceurs.”’ 
What indecision! What complete failure in realization ! 
And whata nasty mess in itself! 

This picture, the most ambitious in the collection, shows 
the merits and defects of Matisse to the full. It has the 
arresting vitality of his best work, it is admirably arranged 
and not unpleasant in colour. But it is incomplete is 
realization, pretentious in execution, and vulgar in its neglect 
of the possibilities of the medium employed. Drawn on 
lithographic stone it would make an excellent poster for a 
trio of cabaret diseuses. As it stands, it is but the brilliant 
beginning of an oil painting which presumably our Don Juan 
will not stay to execute. RB. i. W. 


THE silver centrepiece for a table by Paul Lamerie, sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby on Friday, October 31, for just over 
£2,970, has been acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
with the assistance of contributions of £500 each from the 
National Art-Collections Fund and the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths, and donations from Mr. Otto Beit, Mr. G. C, 
Bower, Mr. Louis C. G. Clarke, Sir John F. Ramsden and 
Mr. A. S. Marsden Smedley. 

By this acquisition a reproach has been removed from the 
national collection, which has hitherto possessed no example 
of the work of the most famous London silversmith of the 
eighteenth century. The centrepiece consists of an oval 
bowl surmounted by a dish and surrounded by a group of 
smaller dishes borne on branches and, though it belongs 
to Lamerie’s later and more florid period, it is a restrained 
example of his work. 

The centrepiece has been in the possesion of Sir Francis 
Newdegate’s family ever since it was made. It bears the 
London hall-mark for 1743 with the mark of Paul Lamerie, 
and an inscription records its gift in that year to Sir Roger 
and Lady Newdegate. 
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Music 
A PARADE OF SILLINESS 


F Chopin is to be regarded as a Pole, Erik Satie, son of 
a Scottish mother, is surely one of our British 
composers, even though his father was French. But 
his compositions are so little known in this country that a 
few biographical facts may be welcome. He was born at 
Honfleur in 1866, being thus three years younger than 
Debussy. In 1879 he entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he studied composition with Lavignac and the 
pianoforte with Mathias, a Hungarian pupil of Chopin. 
Lavignac urged him to take up the pianoforte, Mathias 
said that he was a born composer. In 1886 he composed 
his “ Ogives,” in 1887 the ‘“ Sarabandes”’; the ‘‘ Gymno- 
pédies,’ two of which were played as interludes at the 
Russian Ballet last Friday, date from 1888. He next 
passed through a phase of Rosicrucianism, under the 
influence of Sar Péladan, and produced amongst other 
things some “ Sonneries de la Rose-Croix’’ in 1892, and 
in the following year a set cf ‘‘ Danses gothiques, neuvaines 
pour le plus grand calme et la forte tranquillité de mon 
ame, mise sous l’invocation de Saint Benoit.’ The next 
phase was a series of pieces remarkable for the absurdity 
of their titles. To 1897 belong “ Piéces froides,”’ two of 
which are called respectively ‘‘ Air a faire fuir ’’ and ‘‘ Danse 
de travers.’’ He further shocked the public with the 
““ Morceaux en forme de poire ’’ (1903), a set of pianoforte 
duets. Later there appeared ‘‘ Descriptions automatiques”’ 
and ‘‘ Embryons desséchés ’’ (1913) for pianoforte solo. 

The remarkable thing about Satie’s music is that he was 
writing what a superficial listener might call music in the 
manner of Debussy some ten or fifteen years before Debussy 
had matured his own style. Debussy has now ceased to 
astonish the world. His music has become almost classical 
in its lucidity, and musicians have more or less come to 
an agreement that his musical outlook was a very restricted 
one, more restricted even than that of Chopin. Yet, 
although he was incapable of the intellectual achievement 
of Ravel, Debussy was at least a serious musician whose 
development and progress can be steadily traced up to 
the time of his death. Satie, as his titles show, has never 
been a serious musician. His early works are by far the 
most interesting. His originality, which certainly cannot 
be denied, was of only momentary duration. The novelty 
of the “ Sarabandes *’ consisted simply in using the chords 
of the seventh and ninth, so familiar in the work of Debussy, 
without any attempt at resolving their dissonances. It is 
all music improvised at the pianoforte, as a child fumbles 
for strange handfuls of notes without regard for tonality or 
logical connection. A great deal of modern harmony 
depends on considering chords simply as composite tone- 
colours. We know that practically any single note on an 
instrument can be analysed scientifically into its component 
harmonies. Modern composers build up new  fimbres 
synthetically by sounding four or five actual notes. These 
may actually constitute, and do often constitute, chords 
which have evolved historically and are perfectly familiar 
to old-fashioned musicians, when approached and quwitted 
according to ordinary methods. Hence .when a man like 
Satie strings them together at haphazard, as it seems, each 
chord has for the listener two values, its new value as pure 
colour, and the implication of its old value. It is rather 
like a game played with counters, the counters being coins 
that are now obsolete, but "had once a value in the currency 
of a past age or a distant country. 

To this extent Satie was once a positive contributor to 
the new material of music. Unfortunately his talent never 
developed beyond its initial stage. He has remained a 
child playing with counters, and like the ‘ Child Naif” in 
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other arts, his later works show nothing more than what 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis calls ‘ the infantile swank of the 
deformed.” To this type of art belongs ‘‘ Parade,” the 
pallet produced at the Empire Theatre on Friday last. 
Modern criticism, as a poet said recently, has only two 
adjectives, ‘‘ amusing” and “tiresome.” Erik Satie’s 
later pianoforte pieces, wandering aimlessly over the page 
without signatures or bar lines, almost without clefs, 
decorated with a running commentary in equally incoherent 
and unpunctuated prose, belong to the first or the second 
category, according as one meets with them for the first 
or the second time. ‘‘ Parade”’ is fortunately not a 
lengthy entertainment, but it is long enough to achieve 
the transition from the one to the other within the limits 
of one representation. It represents, so we are told on the 
programme, the unsuccessful efforts of three theatrical 
managers to attract an unconvinced public to their enter- 
tainment. Deliberately to design a failure is certainly one 
method of disarming ‘criticism. 


The glorified silliness of ‘‘ Parade " is perhaps the largest 
and most expensive presentation that has yet been seen 
in London of the prevailing tendency in all the arts to 
which the afore-mentioned poet gave the name of 
“ dadaism.”’ Dadaism being the fashion, Mr. Diaghilev 
has no doubt shown a truer sense of the public pulse 
in producing ‘‘ Parade ’”’ than his three unfortunate under- 
studies. It would be paying far too high a compliment 
to MM. Erik Satie and Jean Cocteau to compare them with 
Edward Lear. Yet even in the case of Edward Lear, it 
must be evident that to reconstruct the drawings of the 
Book of Nonsense in these dimensions and as large as life, 
or even larger, and then to place them on the stage, would 
inevitably destroy all their humorous qualities. Their 
humour depended not on their relation to life, but on their 
relation to an artistic convention, the convention of 
representing objects with a pencil on paper. They are 
funny, not because they are representations of funny 
things, but because they are funny in their method of 
representation. People on the stage, whatever they may 
wear, are not representations of persons, but actual persons, 
however fantastic. To attempt to turn them into drawings 
destroys the interest, be it serious or comic, both of the 
representation and of the reality. 


The Russian Ballet took its first downward step with 
“La Boutique Fantasque.”’ It may seem pedantic to 
insist on this, for ‘‘ La Boutique Fantasque ’’ has so many 
really delightful qualities that its lowerings of the artistic 
standard easily pass unnoticed, or if they are noticed, all 
too willingly excused. It has been a commonplace of 
criticism for some years that the art of the music-halls is 
the most original and the most accomplished that our 
stage can show. It is true that originality and accom- 
plishment are more indispensable to the variety artist 
than to any other kind of performer. But it does not 
follow that, if you copy or adapt what is original and 
accomplished when first presented on the variety stage and 
then transfer it to a totally inappropriate environment, 
it will therefore become a better art than that which 
more properly belongs to such an environment. “ La 
Boutique Fantasque " gave only a piquant hint at vulgarity, 
at the vulgarity too of an age now classical. “ Parade” 
deliberately descends to the level of a provincial panto- 
mime ; but neither of a good performance nor a bad one 
has it the diverting qualities. ‘‘ Art’’ of this kind has a 
great advantage for an impresario; it does not matter 
whether the public regard it as a work of genius or merely 
as a piece of buffoonery. In either case he is on the safe 
side. M. Diaghilev, it is clear, has ‘‘a reasonable good 
ear in music.” 

EpwarpD J. DENT. 
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CONCERTS 

THE first rehearsal of new works by British composers, 
organized by the administrators of Sir Ernest Palmer’s 
* Patrons’ Fund,’’ took place on Thursday morning, Nov. 13, 
in the concert hall of the Royal College of Music, when 
five works were tried over and played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction either of the composers or of 
Mr. Adrian Boult. It would be out of place to criticize them 
here in detail. 

The five works chosen were very divergent in style. None 
were extravagantly modern; if there was anything common 
to all of them, it was a preference for diatonic harmony and 
orthodox tonality. Whether this represents the general 
tendency of young British composers or that of the selection 
committee it is impossible to say. Certainly neither Dr. Allen 
nor Mr. Boult would be likely to have any prejudices against 
originality. 

All five works were more or less in the nature of programme 
music ; but those responsible for the arrangements very wisely 
printed no description or analytical notes of any kind. The 
music had to be judged as music and nothing else. It was a 
pity that no information was vouchsafed as to the ages or 
educational history of the composers. The regulations impose 
no restrictions as to age or sex ; but it is highly desirable that 
the age of candidates should be limited to 40 at the highest, 
and possibly to 35 or lower. If a composer has not won 
recognition by the time he is 40, he is scarcely likely to be 
worth such assistance towards the education either of the 
Press and the public, or of himself, as is provided by the 
Patrons’ Fund. 

Miss GwLapys NAIsH is a young singer who endeavours to 
appeal to her audience through their ear rather than their 
intelligence. Her methods are well enough suited to such 
old stagers as ‘‘Caro Nome”’ and the “ Waltz Song ”’ from 
“Romeo and Juliet,’’ but her phrasing is too stiff and her 
style too lacking in flexibility for her to be a very interesting 
singer at present. And it seemed rather a waste of energy 
to bring in an extra desk, the flute of Mr. Fransella, and finally 
Mr. Fransella himself, in order to regale us on Bishop’s “‘ Lo, 
here the gentle lark.” 

Miss Di_ys JONEs was inclined to wobble on some of her 
notes at her recital on November 11, and Mr. Plunket Greene, 
who sang at the same concert, was doing likewise; one sus- 
pected that both singers were being forced beyond their true 
dynamic range by their accompanist, who was rather over- 
exuberant on this occasion. Apart from this, Miss Jones’s 
singing was musicianly and intelligent. 

Mr. STEUART WILSon’s third recital on November 11 was 
devoted to the works of Cambridge composers, old and young, 
who in many cases had chosen the works of modern poets, 
like J. E. Flecker and Walter de la Mare, to set. On the 
whole, these songs did not convince one that they had found 
their right musical setting ; in many instances, indeed, they 
merely served to emphasize that the words had nothing to 
gain by association with music. To admit this is not to say 
that the attempts were not worth making, or that the rapproche- 
ment of poet and composer is not full of possibilities. But the 
poet will have to meet the composer halfway. At present he 
is tending into regions where music cannot follow, and the 
composer turns more and more to the poets of the past, which 
is, on the whole, not good for song. Let the poet write some 
words for music now and again, send them to his composer, 
and see what happens. 

On November 13 a very agreeable “‘ afternoon of music ” 
was provided at the Wigmore Hall by Miss Olga Lynn and 
Mr. Murray Davey. Mr. Murray Davey appeared both as 
a singer and as a composer. His songs, which were accom- 
panied by the Philharmonic Quartet, are so very atmospheric 
in intention that they are only knit together by the admirable 
art with which he himself sings them. The most effective 
of his songs was ‘“‘ Le Repas Préparé,’’ which was more 
definitely rhythmical in character than the other two. 
To hear Miss Olga Lynn sing is a lesson in style, for she possesses 
those qualities which will last long after her voice has lost the 
freshness which it once had. The concert ended with 
Chausson’s Chamber Concerto, which, thanks in the first 
instance to Miss Constance Izard, has become a frequent 
feature of London concerts. It was played on this occasion 
by M. and Mme. Defauw. 
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Drama 
A PLAY FROM A NOVEL 


ALpWwycH THEATRE.—‘ Sacred and Profane Love.”’ 


ARLOTTA PEEL, twenty-eight, novelist, the author 
( of eight progressively successful woiks o° fiction, 
‘‘ gave herself ’’ one evening, an equal number of 
years before Mr. Arnold Bennett’s curtain in strict dramatic 
theory ought to rise, to Emilio Diaz, world-famed pianist. 
Rise, however, in obedience to a sounder instinct than that 
of the theorists, Mr. Arnold Bennett’s curtain does; 
and we are the unregretting witnesses of an equivocal 
episode in Five Towns social history of which we should 
otherwise have only heard in retrospect. More than seven 
years elapse, and the twenty-one-year-old Carlotta, whose 
first manuscript lay upon a publisher's table when she 
sped from her sleeping pianist in the morning, has become 
the Carlotta set out above, and the major hope of the 
English novel. There is a lesson here for other novelists, 
for Carlotta, throughout these years, has remained with 
her first publisher, and has ended (but this is not the 
lesson) by falling in love with him. Throughout these 
years, however, the portrait of Diaz has remained on the 
piano of Carlotta’s flat in Bloomsbury; and it only 
requires that, on the point of flying with her publisher, 
she should gain from a chance word of the publisher’s 
wi-e that Diaz is alive, in Paris, and an incurable victim 
of the morphine habit, to decide her to fly to him instead. 
The profane love, which takes, is rejected, and the sacred 
love, which gives, is accepted. Carlotta, in Paris, goes 
straight to the man whom she has not seen for seven 
years, for whom, apparently, she has never made inquiry, 
and whom she finds hopelessly fallen from his high estate, 
and seemingly beyond redemption. Nevertheless Carlotta 
redeems him. More than a year elapses, and Emilio 
Diaz is ready to face the world again. He faces it, and 
triumphs. The sacred love has conquered. 

Such is the theme of Mr. Bennett’s new play, and such 
was the theme (with negligible differences) of Mr. Bennett’s 
old novel. The play at the Aldwych is thus a play made 
from a novel, and the first thing to be said about it is 
that it is extremely well made. The descriptive epithet 
‘‘ well made,’’ however—in regard to the drama, although 
not in its other usages—has taken on connotations which 
are not those of admiration, and it becomes necessary 
to particularize. Mr. Bennett has done extremely well 
a thing which is very difficult to do: he has made a play 
out of his novel, which is the novel, and yet which is not 
the novel, because it is a play. Now this is by no means 
the only alternative which confronts the dramatic adapter, 
whether of another man’s novel or his own. He may 
go to the novel for the sake of its characters, and having 
appropriated them, with as much of dialogue and action 
as adheres, he may set them doing on the stage pretty 
well anything he likes. This is the characteristic Potash 
and Perlmutter success, and it has many of the attractions 
of simplicity. He may, on the other hand, go to the 
novel for its ‘‘ story,” and, letting character (if any) go, 
may concentrate upon plot. This is the usual fate of 
the novel termed “ dramatic,” and it is what happened, 
one supposes, to Mr. Conrad’s “ Victory ’’ the other day. 
But there is a third approach, and it is taken in the mood 
which we may denominate respect. It is based upon the 

rception of qualities, and not only of qualities, but 
of differing qualities. This novel, the third adapter says, 
is a particular kind of novel, it has upon me a particular 
kind of effect: this kind of play, producing this kind of 
effect, I must make out of it for the theatre. And here 
the third adapter’s trouble begins, for the theatre’s ways 
are not the novel’s ways, nor the novel’s effects the theatre’s 
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efiects. Nevertheless there is nothing in nature to forbid a 
man understanding a great deal of both; and Mr. Bennett 
understands enough of both to have produced a very 
nearly perfect specimen of the play which may be made 
from a novel. The novel is Mr. Bennett’s own, and it 
is needless to say that he approaches it in the third adapter’s 
manner, with respect. He has neither gutted it, leaving 
a corpse, nor improvised variations upon it, making a 
discord: he has merely recreated it. Where there was 
formerly one ‘‘ Sacred and Profane Love,” there are now 
two. The act is a surprising one, as of fission. !t js 
done, of course, not by miracle, but simply by having the 
necessary perceptions, and by taking the necessary pains, 
The impression that the play “ Sacred and Profane 
Love” is only of interest to those who may happen to 
have read the novel should not only not be conveyed by the 
foregoing remarks, but be implicitly denied by them. 
If Mr. Bennett’s new play required his old novel to lean 
upon, it would not be the achievement in a difficult craft we 
have hailed it. We have called the differences negligible : 
and yet we do not think that they are quite that. Mr, 
Bennett, unless we are mistaken, went back to his old 
novel, having seen or been persuaded to see “a play in 
it,”” and found that while he could get away with the 
characters he could not altogether get away with the 
theme. He eschewed, with a loyalty to his former self 
which is admirable, the first of the adapter’s courses, 
and determined to get away with the whole of it. He has 
succeeded, and we think we see how he has succeeded. 
He has covered his loss of belief in the theme by culti- 
vating a new and infectious belief in the episodes. The 
result is a play which is incidentally convincing, but which 
is not cumulatively or finally convincing. We think all 
the time that we believe in it, but we know at the end 
that we do not, and we think we know that the reason 
is that Mr. Bennett has not believed in it either. Out 
of respect for the theme of that earlier artist (‘‘ A poor 
thing, but mine own’’) Mr. Bennett has strained every 
nerve to keep up the fiction that he is believing, and in 
doing so he has achieved some of his most characteristic 
effects of veracity. The Five Towns scene is admirable, 
and none the less admirable from the circumstance that 
if Mr. Bennett had been writing a play and not dramatizing 
a novel it ought not to have been there. Here Miss Iris 
Hoey, we thought, was at her best, as though she believed 
more readily in herself as the young girl quite simply 
and naturally desirous of losing her illusions, on the ground 
that the truth is always more romantic, than she did 
as the subsequent author of masterpieces; and we liked 
Mr. Franklin Dyall better here also than in the authentically 
studied morphine scene, although Mr. Dyall was good 
all through. If Diaz and his Carlotta are hardly the equal 
of Ilam Carve and his Janet, it is probably Mr. Bennett's 
theme that is responsible: for it is not in the nature of 
themes to be without their interactions upon character. 
But they are sufficiently good to be going on with, and 
it is one of the merits of Mr. Bennett’s concentration upon 
episode that it plays into the hands of his performers. 
In other instances, besides these principal ones, chances 
at the Aldwych Theatre are well taken; and the whole 
amounts to an occasion upon which a new management 
may very well be congratulated. e. e. 


WE are glad to see that the Théatre du Vieux Colombier, 
the admirable theatrical enterprise under the direction of 
M. Jacques Copeau, is shortly to resume its productions. 
For a considerable period during the war M. Copeau’s company 
was at work in New York carrying on an admirable, because 
disinterestedly artistic, propaganda for French culture. For 
this reason M. Copeau’s company, unlike other interrupted 
enterprises, has during the war been able to make technical 
progress of which the forthcoming productions will, no doubt, 
show the signs, 
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Communications 
THE DATE OF 
“THE DUCHESS OF MALFI” 


LTHOUGH scholarship has not been slow in _incor- 
A porating with the general mass of knowledge all 
the salient new data placed at its disposal during 
the past decade by a small but brilliant phalanx of Eliza- 
pethan researchers, it would be idle to claim that the most 
has been made of the potentialities of minor detail. There 
js, for example, a certain kind of recaptured fact whose 
chief, perhaps sole, importance lies in its relativity, in the 
light it can be made to throw by deft handling on some 
stubborn crux. Essentially unattractive in its colouring, 
and superficially so insignificant as to run the risk of being 
ignored, it often yields surprising results when pursued 
through the intricacies to its logical issue. A new fact of 
this order largely enables us to determine a point long baffling 
to historians of the Elizabethan drama, viz., the date of 
“The Duchess of Malfi.”’ 

Hitherto nothing has been ascertained about the matter 
beyond the information given in 1623, on the title-page of 
the first quarto of the play, that the great tragedy had been 
acted at the Blackfriars and the Globe by the King’s Players. 
But by a lucky happening (the provision being by no means 
asual) a cast of the original performance is also given, and 
from this we learn that William Osteler played Antonio. 
Here we have a scientific starting-point and a definite upward 
limitation. The play must have been produced before the 
close of 1614, as, according to an old legal document published 
in part by Professor C. W. Wallace in an article on ‘‘ Shake- 
speare in London ’”’ in the Times of October 4, 1909, Osteler 
died on December 16 of that year. 

It is satisfactory in this case to have some slender reed 
of external evidence to lean upon, as without it internal 
evidence is rarely convincing. And _ internal evidence 
establishing a terminus a quo undoubtedly exists. Some 
years ago Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, in his able thesis 
on ‘‘ The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakspere,”’ 
advanced a theory that at the period under discussion the 
players began a practice of reproducing in their new plays 
the quaint antimasques of the latest Court masques. In 
proof of this he gave as examples the Dance of the Twelve 
Satyrs in ‘“‘ A Winter’s Tale,’’ IV. iv., taken from Jonson’s 
masque of ‘‘ Oberon ’”’ as given at Whitehall on January 1, 
1611, and the May dance in ‘‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,’’* 
III. v., which was unmistakably inspired by one of the 
antimasques in Beaumont’s ‘‘ Masque of the Inner Temple 
and Gray’s Inn,” an entertainment presented at Court on 
February 20, 1613. Personally, I not only take this point 
to be thoroughly established, but I hope shortly to carry 
the contention a stage further and show that the King’s 
Players alone had the right or the means of reproducing 
these Court antimasques on the public stage. Meanwhile, 
in pursuing the main issue, it is vital to emphasize that 
Beaumont’s Masque was one of three given at Whitehall 
in celebration of the nuptials of the Elector Palatine and 
the Lady Elizabeth. Remark that in Campion’s ‘‘ The 
Lords’ Masque,”’ performed on Sunday, February 14, 
immediately after the nuptial ceremony, the antimasque 
is thus described : 

At the sound of a strange music twelve Frantics enter, six men 
and six women, all presented in sundry habits and humours. There 
was the lover, the self-lover, the melancholic-man full of fear, the 
schoolman, overcome with fantasy, the ever-watched usurer, 
with others that made an absolute medley of madness; in midst 
of whom Entheus (or poetic fury) was hurried forth, and tost up 
and down, till by virtue of a new change in the music, the Lunatics 
fell into a mad measure, fitted to a loud fantastic tune. 





* Undoubtedly, ‘‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen” was produced at 
the Blackfriars some three or four months after the burning of the 
Globe on June 29, 1613. Note the reference at the close of the 
prologue : 

If this play doe not keepe 
A little dull time from us, we perceave 
Our losses fall so thicke, we must needs leave. 
The King’s Players never had any losses worth speaking about 
~efore the Globe fire. 
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My hypothesis is that, certain of the King’s Players having 
been the exponents of this antimasque, the company was 
anxious to make capital out of it publicly, and induced 
Webster, either during the ordinary process of composition 
or (as I am more inclined to believe) afterwards, to write 
in the scene of the madmen in the fourth act of his tragedy. 
Webster gave the interpolation an air of homogeneity by 
scrupulous avoidance of Campion’s specific characterization, 
but the source of inspiration is nevertheless indicated in 
the direction, ‘‘ Here the Dance consisting of eight madmen, 
with music answerable thereunto.” 

To my mind, the dance is a blemish on a master effort, 
a mere theatricality lugged in vi et arvmis. But in 1613 
there were pressing reasons why new pieces should have been 
disfigured in this way. Early in the October of the year 
previous the Westminster magistrates had issued an order 
suppressing all ‘“‘ Jigges, Rhymes and Daunces”’ after the 
play, owing to the attraction these ribald afterpieces had for 
the unruly and the disturbances which followed. Shorn 
of this privilege, the players sought to compensate their 
public for the loss by introducing dances during the per- 
formance. 

According to the facts demonstrated, ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Malfi ’’ must have been produced some time between February, 
1613, and November, 1614, and, since the reproduction of 
the dance of Madmen would not be long delayed, one takes 
it that the event took place at the Globe about Easter, 1613. 

Some consideration must now be given to the evidence 
supporting and amplifying Professor Thorndike’s theory. 
Owing to lack of authoritative correction of Gifford’s mis- 
conceptions, erroneous ideas still exist as to the conventions 
of Court-masque performance. Nobody has ever disputed 
the accuracy of Gifford’s amazing assertion that “‘ the masque 
was not committed to ordinary performers. It was composed, 
as Lord Bacon says, for princes, and by princes it was played. 
The prime nobility of both sexes, led on by James and his 
Queen, took upon themselves the respective characters.” 
Utterly unscientific in its generalization, this description 
must be placed in the category of mischievous half-truths. 
On it Fleay has built up at least one elaborate theory. Its 
accuracy is impugned when one states with full assurance 
that at no period in the history of the Court masque was 
speech or song rendered by any member of the nobility, 
male or female. As executants, the association of the blood 
royal and its train with the masque was merely. nominal, 
almost extrinsic. The masque was simply the excuse for 
a series of final, uncharactered (7.e., undramatic) dances, 
in which the whole Court (including some who were not 
masquers) took part. All the réles in the masque proper 
were undertaken by professionals. Even in the earliest 
days of its history, when the masque was nothing more 
than a pageant and a dance introduced by a Presenter, the 
sole speaker was a hireling. Do we not find in the “ Revels 
Accounts ”’ for 1582-3 an entry of ten shillings ‘‘ geven in 
Reward to the boy that pronounced the speeche before the 
maske of the ladies ”’ 

In the earliest Stuart masques there were four distinct 
sets of performers: (1) The masquers or mute amateurs, 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court who came on masqued 
at the close and danced, not so much to complete a unified 
artistic purpose as by way of epilogue. This, it is to be noted, 
was the only group in which women regularly appeared. 
It is not, indeed, until the production of Townshend’s *‘ Tempe 
Restored ’’ in 1632 that we have any trace of women-singers 
in the orthodox Court masque. (2) Men and boys who played 
the speaking parts, and who rarely, if ever, sang or danced. 
(3) Gentlemen and children of the Chapel Royal who rendered 
all the songs until a late period, and who were not required 
to speak or dance. (4) Dancers, men from the public theatres 
or boys from the private, whose sole duty was the performance 
of the fantastic antimasques. 

Until finis was written to the glowing records of the Pre- 
Restoration masque, section (1) remained intact. Pride 
of caste barred the way to any overlapping or intermingling. 
Very different was it with the other groups. Not only do 
we remark in them an early tendency to break down the 
barriers, but towards section (3) there came to be manifested 
an aggressiveness which, by dint of gradual encroachment, 
bade fair to eliminate it as an entity from the general scheme. 
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This was largely due to the difficulties encountered by the 
masque-writer in his effort to give vitality to lyrical rdéles 
whose representatives were incapable of character-embodi- 
ment. The singer who could not act barred the way to 
artistic unity. Hence, as time went on, player-men and 
boys with some vocal capability came to be substituted 
more and more for the choristers of the Chapel Royal. 

One result of the popular acceptance of Gifford’s dictum 
is that the moulding influence of the professional actor on 
the Stuart Court-masque has escaped all observation. It 
is no exaggeration to say that, lacking his co-operation, 
the great Christmas entertainment could never have developed 
much beyond its primitive sixteenth-century form. There 
is a certain significance in the fact that in Ben Jonson’s hands 
the masque was insensibly transmuted from its guise of 
loose-bodied lyric fantasy to one of compact satirical comedy. 
This steady degeneration ran parallel with the trend of 
Jacobean drama. One has only to make sound study of 
the situation to see that Jonson’s later indulgence in humorous 
characterization and occasional caricature was due to know- 
ledge of the high technical proficiency of his exponents. 
Little by little it becomes evident that he was writing 
not only for regular players, but for a particular group of 
players. It would be as idle to maintain that entertainments 
like ‘‘ The Irish Masque”’ of 1613 and “ For the Honour 
of Wales’’ of a lustrum later, both of them demanding 
capabilities of character-embodiment and dialectal mimicry, 
were designed for amateurs, as it would be to deny that they 
were in some degree inspired by knowledge of the rich technical 
resources of their prospective interpreters. 

What, then, was the particular body of players which 
co-operated regularly with Jonson in his work? Have 
we any reasons to believe that the famous troupe to which 
Shakespeare belonged had—say by right of their position 
as his Majesty’s Servants—a monopoly of masque-acting 
and antimasque-dancing ? Whatever evidence exists upon 
the point certainly favours that idea. To begin with, 
there must surely be significance in the fact that the three 
examples already cited of the transference of antimasque 
dances from the Court to the playhouse all occur in plays 
produced by the King’s Men. More important still is the 
circumstance that in the days when ‘“‘ For the Honour of 
Wales ’’ was in hasty preparation, there was much running 
to and fro in anxious consultation between the Court and 
the Blackfriars Theatre (for the evidence see Dr. Mary 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ The Court Masques of James I.,” pp. 180-81). 
Once admit the force of this argument, and Venus’s tattles 
about her boy Cupid in ‘“‘ The Masque of Christmas ”’ (1617) 
reassumes its long-lost saliency : 

Ay, forsooth, he’ll say his part, I warrant him, as well as e’er 
a playboy of ’em all. I could have had money enough for him, 
an I would have been tempted, and have let him out by the week 
to the king’s players. Master Burbage has been about and about 
with me, and so has old Master Hemings too; they have need 
of him. 

Of a surety the humour of this passage lay in the circum- 
stance that not alone the stammering Cupid and his mother, 
but all the players in the masque were of the distinguished 
ranks of Master Burbage and old Master Hemings. Concede 
the possibility of the King’s Men’s early association with 
Jonson’s various Court entertainments, not forgetting the 
Barriers, and the idea at once suggests itself that Shakespeare 
figured on occasion among the selected performers. A 
player of his regal port—more kinglike than the king’s, if 
we are to believe John Davies—was just the man to embody 
Heroic Virtue in “‘ The Masque of Queens.” 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 


WeE welcome the reappearance of the well-known French 
musical and dramatic periodical, Le Ménestrel, which 
suspended publication owing to the war. The number 
before us, dated November 14, contains an interesting article 
by M. Jacques-Dalcroze, ‘‘ Musique et ’Enfant,’’ and part 
of a long and informative account of music and drama 
in France from 1914 to 1919, with which Le Ménestrel 
admirably supplies the gap in its series made by the war years. 


M. Max ARENDT has discovered in the archives of the murici- 
pal theatre of Hamburg a full orchestral score of Gluck’s 
‘“ Cadi Dupé,” a work of which only a mutilated score for 
piano and voice has hitherto been known. 
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Correspondence 


A NEW PROSODY 
. To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 
Sir,—You will, I am sure, allow me space for some rep] 
to the article on my little book, “‘ The Measures of the Poets 
which appeared over Dr. Saintsbury’s name in your jgssy 
of November 7. , 4 

Let me begin by saying that never did an author read 
the most favourable review of his work with more satisfaction 
than was mine on reading this altogether condemnatory 
one. If I had been still young enough, I should have bean 
tempted to imitate Dean Stanley, who, as we are told, when 
in his boyhood he first caught sight of the Pyrenees, danced 
about in an ecstasy of delight, exclaiming, ‘“‘ What shall 
I do? What shall Ido?” The reason for my satisfaction 
is this. Dr. Saintsbury is, I suppose, our most eminent 
prosodist (witness the three Svo volumes of his “ History 
of English Prosody’’), yet even he apparently finds himself 
unable to offer a syllable of argument against the trochaic 
base or for his ‘‘ iambo-anapestic’”’ system from beginning 
to end of an article of three columns. I attacked the 
traditional system in detail, with frequent reference to his 
book, in the Modern Language Review eighteen months ago: 
but he has never made any reply to my definite criticisms, 
nor does he now. He merely reiterates his persistence in 
the old disastrous confusion of metre with rhythm. To 
establish a necessary identity between these twin elements 
of verse is indispensable for the system to which he adheres 
yet neither in his book nor in this article does he attempt 
to do that. In both he is content to indulge in a little 
harmless mockery of the plaintiff's attorney. Have I not 
good reason to be content ? 

I)r. Saintsbury’s fundamental principle may be briefly 
but adequately expressed in the formula,—as you recite, 
so must you scan; and as you scan, so must you recite, 
The inherent impossibility of this can be demonstrated in 
a few words. Take the following five lines of Shakespeare, 
which I scan as the iambo-anapestic system demands, and 
with the necessary ‘‘ inversion of stress”’ in (e) : 

(a) I am | not mad: | I would | to God | I were! 

(b) What hemp | en home- | spuns have | we swag | gering here ? 

(c) I pray | thee, gent | le mort | al, sing | again. 

(ad) And strew | this hungry | y church | yard with | thy limbs. 

(e) O ménst [ rous act! | Villan j y, vil | lany, villllany ! 

If we are to scan as we read, that is by the rhythm, neither 
the iambic nor the trochaic base will fit both (a) and (b) (c) 
nor can either be applied to the whole of (d) and (e). 

Again, the Greek Sapphic is a measure whose scansion 
is fixed and known ; it is a line of five feet, with no unstressed 
syllable at the beginning; its third foot (only) may and 
must be trisyllabic, and the last foot must be completed : 


fy [tu fate fete fu f. 


In Shakespeare I have noted 16 instances in which his line 
has by accident fallen into this measure. Here are three 
of them : 

How thou | lov’st us, | show by our | brother’s | welcome. 

Bear with | me, good { boy ; I am | much for | getful. 

Dost thou | hear? —Your | tale, sir, would | cure | deafness. 


(‘‘ Cure’ is here a disyllable.) Plainly, it we scanned these 
lines according to the rhythms and pauses with which we 
say them, we should get three different metres, and the last 
two would not be Sapphics at all. Several English poets 
have deliberately written in the metre, but on Dr. Saintsbury’s 
principles most of their lines are similarly incapable of being 
scanned as Sapphics. The same is true of the Alcaic measure, 
a form which the heroic line not infrequently takes in 
Shakespeare and all the poets; and it is of course true of 
every kind of Greek and Latin verse. The truth is tha+ 
Metre is only a skeleton or framework on which the poe+ 
builds an infinite variety of rhythms. The question fo 
English prosody is, What is this skeleton in the case of eac 
measure ? 
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Dr. Saintsbury complains that my manual contains but 
little argument ; but it contains much argument that he 
ignores, and a whole chapter of 19 pages is devoted to this 
fundamental question of metre and rhythm. The first draft 
included a full examination and arraignment of the iambo- 
anapestic system as put forth by him, but on reflection I 
felt confident that the case for the trochaic base was so 
overwhelming that it needed little more than clear statement 
for its ultimate acceptance to be assured. Of this I am 
convinced ; for not only does it show itself to be sound in 
principle, but it works when applied ; whereas the traditional 
English system breaks. down hopelessly at every turn. My 
pook gives a few examples of its failures taken from 
Shakespeare. 

When Dr. Saintsbury writes, ‘‘ Mr. Bayfield is so sure of 
his ground that he hardly enters into any argument with 
those that might dispute it, and that, with the exception of 
a few glances at Dr. Abbott, he scarcely names any of them,” 
he throws out an unmistakable hint. I gladly take the 
hint, and, naming Dr. Saintsbury, throw down my gage 
in a definite challenge. As I have said in the preface to 
my book, I believe the traditional prosody to be “‘ incapable 
of reasoned defence,”’ and with all respect I now.challenge him : 

(1) to prove that rhythm and metre must in prosody be 
identical, and are not to be distinguished as I have 
distinguished them ; 

(2) to justify the device of “ inversion of stress,’’ which is 
inseparable from the traditional system. 

Like many another rogue of a different kind, I am open 
to conviction, if he will believe it, but before pleading guilty 
I must ask for something convincing. In the meantime 
I am encouraged to persist in my evil ways by the knowledge 
that my little book has the whole-hearted approval of a 
considerable number of scholars and literary men whose 
opinion is of indisputable value, and, what is more, of four 
oets. 

In one place Dr. Saintsbury treats me with great unfairness. 

Evidently losing all patience, he complains that I make 

the exquisitely musical passage in ‘‘M. N. D.”’ beginning 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 


“a sort of variety-entertainment of jumbled rhythms— 
iambic and trochaic, trochaic and iambic. trochaic saved 
by ‘resolutions’ and pauses, etc. In fact, identity of 
rhythm and metre is frankly cold-shouldered.’’ Admitting 
that the variety gives me the richest entertainment, but 
deprecating the word “jumbled,” for which I would 
substitute ‘‘ beautifully interwoven,’ I submit that it is 
unjust to hold me responsible for the resultant effect ; the 
fault, if any, is surely that of the poet. He, if we may judge 
by his habitual practice, regarded this sort of thing as an 
ideal to be aimed at, and I suspect that, when he wrote these 
lines, he thought he had done rather well. If I may plead 
for him, I would say that, though perhaps he ought to have 
known better, he was at least doing his best. 

A last word on the second column of the article, in which 
Dr. Saintsbury professes to ‘‘ come to the central question.’ 
One of the main contentions of my book is that rhythm (by 
which poets write and we read) and metre (scansion) are dis- 
tinct, and the two may or may not coincide (see p. 15). He 
quotes a few lines with my scansions, and adds to each a 
comment which is pointless, unless it means ‘‘ This is how 
Mr. Bayfield reads!’’ The misrepresentation is_ gross, 
although, as I am sure, unintentional; but what are we to 
think ? 

Your obedient servant, 


M. A. BAYFIELD. 


FRENCH POETS OF TO-DAY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


Sir,—I think your reviewer must take the count, for I do 
precisely say, and of this book only, that M. Romains’s poem 
Is one to place apart, etc. (p. 22), and I do point out the 
Magnificence of some of M. Claudel’s work (p. 38). (The 
absence of any mention of M. Valéry’s ‘‘ La Jeune Parque ”’ 
has been explained.) If your reviewer will but look to see 
how sparing of praise I have been, he will perhaps realize 
the critical value of these remarks in an essay the object of 
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which was not so much to be critical as to present a few 

specimens of the kind of poetry produced by French writers 

since the outbreak of the war, and to indicate des états d’qme. 
Yours faithfully, 


November 16, 1919. F. S. FLintT. 


[This correspondence must now close. ] 


THOMSON OF DUDDINGSTON 
To the Editoy of THE ATHENZEUM. 


Sir,—The reviewer of my book “ John Thomson of 
Duddingston ’”’ (ATHEN@UM, October 24, p. 1071) apparently 
concedes that his censure against me applies equally to some 
of the most eminent art-writers, past and present. Certainly 
the same undiscerning criticism (reviewer's opening para- 
graph) has been directed against eminent names. That 
is a well-worn truism. 

I foresaw that the plan and arrangement of my book 
would invite the censure of certain critics. Your reviewer 
certainly cannot impute to me “ignorance in sinning.” 
I am an artist. These four words are pregnant with meaning. 

It is, however, comforting to reflect that the “ resolute 
and enthusiastic reader’’ of my book will come to know 
where and how I “‘correlate’’ and ‘‘ explain ’’ Thomson’s 
pictures and “‘ group’’ and date them; also how and where 
I show the artist’s ‘‘ esthetic and historical significance.” 
My book is not for the “‘ indolent.” 

‘Despite irrelevances,’’ continues your reviewer, “ the 
biographical sketch gives an adequate portrait of the man 
and his surroundings . . . a few more extracts from Thom- 
son’s letters might have been included with advantage.” 
The biographer who deliberately and wilfully includes 
“irrelevances ’’ in his biography is hardly likely to omit so 
important a ‘‘relevancy’’ as the correspondence of his 
‘subject.’’ Until the appearance of my book two only 
of the artist’s letters were thought to be in existence. | 
know of no others of the artist’s letters than those given 
in my book. The romance associated with their recovery 
need not be written here. 

Your reviewer's next indictment is serious: “ But to 
exalt Thomson above Turner and Constable, as does Mr. 
Napier, and to use him as a stalking-horse for depreciation 
of the French impressionists, is to do him a disservice.” 
I do not use Thomson as “a stalking-horse for depreciation 
of the French impressionists.’’ I should have said what 
[ have said of Monet under any circumstances. Yet I salute 
Monet! For refutation of his other charge I refer your 
reviewer to pp. 156, 164-5, of my book. To state that 
Thomson’s art contains qualities peculiar to itself is not 
necessarily to say that he is superior to other masters ol 
other aims and ideas. Others tell me that they cannot read 
into my book any such meaning as your reviewer's. Strange 
how opinions will differ about ‘‘ notable ’’ books! 

Space forbids examination of other strictures of your 
reviewer. His comment about ‘‘ medium ”’ and other details 
for process-plates is, in my opinion, inconsonant with artistic 
fitness. The appendix provides such information. More, 
the illustrations themselves declare the original paintings 
to be in oil-medium. 

My “‘ theory mystical ’’ perhaps nonplusses your reviewer. 
Your reviewer begs too much. There is nothing ‘new ”’ 
under the sun. The essential merit of this department of 
my book, I have been told, is that it ‘‘ puts an old truth in 
a fresh light.’”” Whether it does so or not matters little. 
The old truths are ever new. My “theory mystical ”’ is 
directed to no ‘‘ point’’; my ‘“‘ theory mystical ’’ is as wide 
as the Universe and as infinite as infinity. To those of.- 
spiritual or imaginative insight my “theory mystical” 
should preach or reveal much; to all others it may prove 
“mildly ” or ‘ barely ’’ interesting. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. NAPIER. 


P.S.—I have received from well-known art-experts, authors 
and others many impressive tributes to my “clear and 
valuable piece of critical work.’’ To admit this is not 
“egoism,’’ but is an expression of simple truth. 


26, Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh. 
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Foreign Literature 
REALISM OR_ IDEALISM ? 


ENTRETIENS DANS LE TUMULTE. Par Georges Duhamel. (Paris 
Mercure de France. 5fr. 25.) 

LAPOINTE Er ROPITEAU. Par Georges Duhamel. Avec neuf bois 
par Frans Masereel. (Geneva, Editions du Sablier.) 


N his last book, ‘‘ La Possession du Monde,’’ M. Duhame} 
I seemed to be penetrated with the belief that the 
kingdom of heaven—for “ le régne du coeur ’’ which 
he prophesied would have been no less—was at hand. 
To our dismay, we were unable to share his faith ; to our 
dismay, we insist, for M. Duhamel has become for us 
a writer with whom to disagree brought something of the 
pain of the rupture of a personal attachment. He had 
shared with us through such long and bitter hours his 
suffering, his understanding and his despair that we stood 
over against hifn not as a critic against a writer, but as 
a friend against a friend. 
In these “‘ Entretiens’ we feel that we draw together 
again. Not that we ever believed that the reign of the 


believed. It was only that we had learned that spiritual 
necessities are among the last things to prevail in human 
society —a lesson of pessimism, no doubt, but one which 
it will always seem to us mistaken to ignore. It must be 
henceforward an essential element in our truth ; it must be 
included in all its naked ugliness in any faith which we 
may build for ourselves out of the chaos of old beliefs 
and shattered ideals. This was the lesson which 
M. Duhamel himself had helped to teach us; it was 
discomfiting to find him, as we thought, turning his face 
aside. 

This generation has no use for a faith which will remove 
mountains. The faith it needs, and the faith it may yet 
find, is one which leaves the mountains where they are. 
Love might change the face of the universe, it is true, 
but only after many centuries. Destiny forbid that any 
man who has in himself the impulse to love and the 
imagination to understand his neighbour should love or 
understand less because he refuses the illusion that the 
miracle will be accomplished in his time. There is no 
danger ; nothing can put out the fire of love in a man’s 
heart. The danger is that it should cast a golden glow 
over the rank and rotten places in life, that the mountains 
should seem as though they were not. Then, inevitably, 
the bitter lesson would have to be learned again, that 
things are not what they seem, but what they are. The 
happiness of future humanity depends upon its realism, 
not upon its idealism. 

Therefore, though we sympathize with M. Duhamel’s 
idealism—have we not been idealists ourselves ?—we refuse 
it. It is his realism that we believe in and demand, 
There are so few of whom we can demand it. Some have 
the gift and not the knowledge ; many have the knowledge 
and not the gift. It is imperative that the few who have 
both should depose their testimony not before us—we 
shall not forget—but before posterity. The truth must be 
graven on tables of stone. For the legend is so quick to 
grow. How could it be otherwise ? The vast majority of 
those who have the public ear did nothing else than create 
and circulate the legend during the war itself. The other 
day in conversation an officer told us of the anger his men 
had felt against one of the most famous war-correspondents, 
the only one who was, by force of circumstances, largely 
read in the trenches. His speciality was to report ‘‘ Such 
and such a sector: no fire. The —— sector, the infant 
did their work splendidly, and carried the positions it 
a single bound, with insignificant losses.’”’ And the officer 
said that there were moments when he longed to drag 
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“ b—— y B——” and put him in front of a man from the 
“no fire’ sector reading his dispatch, with an arm shot 
away and a leg in pulp—‘ No fire.’”’ But the officer said 
it with a laugh ; for those who lived in it had to create 
a legend of their own to make life possible—the legend that 
the war was a macabre joke, in which that war- 
correspondent’s travesties were only an amusing episode, 
Not only the civilians, but the soldiers were hard at work 
to make the intolerable tolerable ; the difference is that 
the soldier had the right to lie. He lied to live; the 
civilian lied to make a living. 

So it is that only an artist of uncommon gifts can preserve 
the essential truth. It was useless to face the truth with 
your mind unless your mind was strong enough to master it, 
Only MM. Duhamel and Barbusse seem to have had this 
native strength; their realism is the only imperishable 
record of the truth we have. And it is chiefly because we 
are concerned lest posterity should point to their idealism as 
a set-off to their realism that we are afraid of their generous 
illusion. We demand that such men should surrender 
something of their personality, and should never cease to 
remember that they have the responsibility of sole witnesses 
of the truth. 


“Lapointe et Ropiteau’’ belongs to M. Duhamel’s 
realism. This “‘ comedy ” has behind it a double sanction: 
to the singleness of M. Duhamel’s vision as an artist is 
added the fact that it was played many times in hospital 
by wounded men before an audience of wounded men. As 
a work of art it has manifestly all the sureness and decision 
that comes from profound knowledge alone. No imagina- 
tion working in the void could have realized these two 
grands blessés, first quarrelling as to who had suffered more, 
each claiming to be more hopelessly cast out of happiness 
than the other, and then, by reason of the intervention of 
a fat auxiliaire and two letters, arguing with hardly less 
vehemence that each was luckier than the other. It is 
a remarkable and poignant piece of work which takes its 
place with “‘ Vie des Martyrs ” (immediately after which it 
was written) and “ Civilisation ’’ as an integral part of the 
author’s testimony. 


The “ Entretiens ” also belong to the author’s realism, 
though they join it at a slightly different angle. They are 
“ chroniques ’’ written at intervals during the last year; 
and their main interest to M. Duhamel’s devoted readers 
will be the record which they contain of the gradual 
disintegration of the idealistic illusion of ‘‘ La Possession 
du Monde.’’ M. Duhamel has not yet indeed wholly 
resigned it. 

Seule, l’éternelle jeunesse du cceur nous pourra dédommage, 

de la redoutable et stérile expérience de l’esprit. M. Anatole France. 
dans son plus récent ouvrage, demeure partagé a ce sujet, comme 
il convient a un maitre vénérable de qui l’esprit pénétré d’élégance 
sut toujours demeurer a distance convenable de toute convictionr 
“Le coeur, écrit-il, se trompe comme l’esprit ; ses erreurs ne sont 
pas moins funestes et l’on a plus de mal a s’en défaire 4 cause de la 
douceur qui s’y méle.’’ Vraiment, jamais bévue du cceur fit-elle 
a Vhumanité autant de mal qu’en vient de lui faire |’esprit 
tyrannique, l’esprit tout puissant ? 
Those are strange words for a realist such as M. Duhamel, 
and they show how hard it is even for a man of such rare 
gifts and courage to face the illusion of his own consolation 
Can he really have persuaded himself that the disaster of 
humanity was caused by the human intellect ? Does he 
not know that pure minds are as rare as pure hearts, and 
that they are not seldom found together? The truth is 
that the reign of the mind would be as strong a safeguard 
for humanity as the reign of the heart. M. Duhamel has 
only to consider M. France himself, not as an arbiter 
elegantiarum, but as the master of humanity which (together 
with Mr. Hardy) he now is, to recognize the error of his 
own and the truth of M. France’s words. 


J. M. M. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY 
VI. GUIDO GOZZANO 


UIDO GOZZANDO is one of the most delicate tempera- 
G ments among the poets of our time; the only one 
who has tried to create a poetical world of his own 
in these days of the servile imitation of D’Annunzio and the 
vulgar artistic shams of Futurism. Unfortunately he is a 
swallow that does not make a spring. He proved himself a 
et and an exquisite artist at the age of twenty, when he 
enshrined the images of his dreams in a slender volume, 
“1 Colloqui.’’ A few years later, already far gone in con- 
sumption, he tried in vain to recover his health by a trip to 
India. He grew worse, and was compelled to return home, 
where he died just before reaching his thirtieth year. ‘‘ Verso 
la Cuna del Mondo ’”’ (Milan, 1918) contains some exquisite 
impressions of his journey to India. His illness, with its 
violent alternations between hope and despair, its sudden 
bursts of exuberant vitality, followed by fits of the blackest 
depression, and above all the fatal knowledge of its steady, 
inexorable course, play a large part in this poet’s lyrical world. 
Its predominant note is a gently diffused melancholy, a 
“sweet sadness ’’ which does not abandon him even in his 
darkest moments—‘‘ Ah, veramente non so cosa pit triste 
che non essere pit triste '"—and which attenuates and veils 
his strongest feelings, lulling them as it were in the wistful 
longing of a distant memory. And even when his feelings 
try to break through in the rare moments of the re-blossoming 
of his youth (the longing to experience love is the one that 
torments him most), he does his best to detach himself, to 
recover his singleness of outlook, and he grows calm once more 
in the contemplation of his own life, above which he rises :— 
Muto, gelido in disparte 
sorrido e guardo vivere me stesso. 
But this contemplation of his own existence, which we find in 
many other contemporary poets—in Ada Negri, for instance— 
and which strikes in them a discordant and inartistic note, 
because it is the sign of a too-studied introspection, when not 
altogether theatrical and affected, assumes in Gozzano a 
highly poetical form. In him it originates directly in feeling, 
in that vague melancholy which, though it shrinks from life, 
yet takes pleasure in remembering life, in tasting the flavour 
of renunciation. 
“Le due Strade ”’ is a delightful Alpine landscape : 
La strada come un nastro 
sottile di alabastro scendeva nella valle. 


There is a meeting with a clever lady and her lively little girl ; 
the unuttered weariness of the poet at being on the beaten 
toad of which he is heartily sick ; and the vague longing for 
the other road, which finds expression :— 

O via della salute, o vergine apparita, 

o via tutta fiorita di gioie non mietute ; 

forse la buona via saresti al mio passaggio, 

un dolce beveraggio alla malinconia. 


But these touches of yearning are rare, even at the moment of 
their becoming merged in a desire for annihilation, for the 
going down to death, with the hand of the sweetly-smiling 
child in his own. More often the poet’s mind turns 
backwards to memories of the past, gathering at a banquet 
the women he has loved and those many more whom he might 
have loved. Both groups come towards him with “ volti di 
sorelle '’ now that the desire they inspired is extinguished, 
and they are called up by the mind, transfigured in the purity 
of the moment. ; 
How different does the word “ sister’ sound on the lips of 

D’Annunzio and Gozzano! On the one hand we have the 
flesh torturing itself in the search for a new pleasure, in incest, 
even if only imagined ; on the other a human sympathy that 
has already vanquished the torments of the flesh and purifies all 
feeling in its chaste recollections. Even the vulgar woman 
of the world is transfigured by it. Read ‘‘ Cocotte,’’ a memory 
of early childhood : . 

Ho rivisto il giardino, il giardinetto 

contiguo, le palme del viale, 

la cancellata rozza dalle quale 

mi protese la mano ed il confetto. 


Who? A woman whom he learns afterwards that he must 
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not go near, whom his childish imagination magnifies, though 
with the unerring instinct of innocence he fastens upon a 
single detail, the mouth, so different from the mouth of his 
mother. Someone tells him that the woman is a cocotte. 

Una cocotte ? Che vuol dir, mammina ? 

““Vuol dire una cattiva signorina, 

non bisogna parlare alla vicina.” 

Co-co-tte—. La strana voce parigina 

dava alla mia fantasia bambina 

un senso buffo d’ovo e di gallina. 
One day, some days later, she called to him, ‘‘ O piccolino, non 
mi vuoi pid bene?’’ ‘‘ E vero che tu sei una cocotte ?’”’ 
She laughed desperately and kissed him, her eyes full of 
sadness. To-day he looks back regretfully on that childish 
memory. He loves only the roses he has not gathered, 
the things that might have been, but were not. And he calls 
desperately upon this woman whom he now feels that he loves 
and of whom he can think without a trace of base desire. 

‘ L’Anima di Nonna Speranza.’’ There is an old-fashioned 
portrait of a friend of his grandmother with the inscription, 
‘Alla sua Speranza la sua Carlotta.’’ Upon this slight 
foundation the poet’s imagination reconstructs the past. 
He sees her a romantic girl, listens to her talking in the old 
drawing-room, telling of her sweet romance, and seals the 
picture he has drawn with the regret : 

Ove sei 
o sola che forse potrei amare, amare d’amore ? 

The ‘* Signorina Felicita ’’ also displays an exquisite lightness 
and grace. Felicita is a girl he has known in a remote village 
in the Alps, a peasant girl, with her simple charm, her healthy 
gaiety, who awakens the love of the delicate boy from contrast, 
so that he deceives himself with the belief that he will recover 
his health in her company. The memory of Felicita awakens 
a twofold regret. Not only is the love for her one of the 
sweet things that might have been and were not, but it is also 
the ideal of a simple and healthy life that his mind, tainted 
by the disease of his body, colours with a fanciful idealism :— 

Ed io non voglio essere piu io; 

non piu l’esteta gelido, il sofista, 

ma vivere nel tuo borgo natio, 

ma vivere alla piccola conquista, 
mercanteggiando placido in oblio, 
come il tuo padre, come il farmacista. 

At bottom Gozzano is a romantic, a sentimentalist, who is 
almost ashamed to appear in his true character. And the 
narrative form of his lyrics takes its rise to some extent in a 
kind of delicate shrinking from laying bare his soul before us. 
In his recollections the poet makes use of a touch of irony 
to hide the depth of his emotion. If he remembers a kiss, 
ae i 

Bacio lunare, tra le nubi chiare, 
come di moda settant’ anni fa. 
He is gazing longingly on his grandmother’s friend Speranza : 

Stai come rapita in un cantico: lo sguardo al cielo profondo 

e l’indice al labro, secondo l’atteggiamento romantico. 

But the veil is thin, revealing the living emotion beneath it, 
while the irony gives it an added charm. 

Even in his landscapes he employs in some measure a 
deliberate manner. In another volume (‘‘L’ Altare del Passato’’) 
he propounds the theory that it is not art that imitates 
nature, but nature art, a true and profound idea that rejects 
all cold external objective naturalism and makes nature itself 
subjective, the feeling for nature which transforms and gives 
life to things. But in his verse he treats his theory ironically, 
making the actual landscapes of his lyrical world copies of old 
pictures or old engravings : 

Romantica luna fra un nimbo leggero, che baci le chiome 
dei pioppi, arcata siccome un sopracciglio di bimbo, 

il sogno di tutto un passato nella tua curva s’accampa ; 

non sorta sei tu da una stampa del Novelliere Illustrato ? 

Or in describing a storm : 

Or ecco sollevarsi la Tempesta, 

Una tempesta bella e artificiosa, 

come il Diluvio delle vecchie tele. 
Gozzano really achieves, if only for a moment, that lyrical 
directness which other contemporary poets have sought in 
an over-anxious critical reflection. Not that he is lacking in 
conscious reflection or possessed of the innocence of a child 
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But the reflection is not violently detached from his dreams. 
On the contrary, it accompanies them and, if we may say so, 
rocks them in its cradle. It becomes in its turn a moment of 
feeling, a lyrical moment. The consciousness of the past is 
the wistful longing for memories, a gentle melancholy. Nor 
does the difference of the present, the vague presentiment of 
death, disturb the peace of inspiration. The desire dies in 
the mind without resistance, without that profound opposition 
to the will to live that produced the nihilistic pessimism of 


Leopardi’s ode ‘‘ A se stesso.” This is how Gozzano feels: . 


La mia vita é soave 
oggi senza perché ; 
levata s’é da me 

non so qual cosa grave. 
Il Desiderio ! Amico, 

il Desiderio ucciso 

vi da questo sorriso 
calmo di saggio antico. 


The ebbing of his life is like the vanishing of a delicate dream: 
Yet think of the emotion involved in this detachment, the 
sympathy it makes us feel for. the poor boy whom it is 
impossible to imagine possessing the calm of the sage of old. 
This, too, is a manner chosen almost deliberately to hide a 
tear. 

“Verso la Cuna del Mondo ”’ contains the impressions of a 
long journey in India. He is struck by the contrast between 
picturesque barbarism and triumphant civilization that clashes 
in that ‘‘ convegno del mondo,” as he calls Bombay. But it is 
a contrast that appeals to his imagination rather than to his 
mind. He asks nothing more of the distant regions of India 
than that they shall satisfy his craving for romance, for 
genuine and unspoiled local colour. So he does not stay long 
in Bombay, recording nothing of that city but Gurapuri, 
with the Trimurti caves and the Towers of Silence. He 
hurries away from it as too modern. He is much more drawn 
to Goa with its memories of the Conquistadores ; to Ceylon, 
with its tropical forests; to Madura, the holy city of Brah- 
manism ; to Golconda the fabulous; above all, to Agra the 
Immaculate, where in imagination he can live over an hour 
of the days of the Great Mogul in the sight of the Taj Mahal, 
“‘the poem of marble and light, the miracle of the East.” 
Jarapur, the city of story, ‘‘ the city of dreams and of an 
adorable people, that possess the poetry of the superfluous 
and the science of useless things: no city more useless than 
this great rose-coloured city.’’ Cawnpore rouses him to one 
of those imaginative historical reconstructions in which he 
excels, with the two words cut on a cube of granite by an 
unknown Highlander, ‘‘ Remember Cawnpore.”’ And the 
Ganges, the river of funeral pyres, ends and closes its course 
through space and time, that are confused in his ingenuous 
ancy. 

In his anxious search for the pure, genuine India he is at 
bottom seeking himself. With himself alone he fills his 
pages, for all the memories that embellish them. History and 
legend, things grave and gay, anachronisms and paradoxes 
are fantastically mingled. Did not Gozzano himself call 
history a falsified legend ? And all this world of dream and 
reality passes before the simple glance of one who, though by 
no means innocent of reflection, has successfully thrown it off 
as a useless burden by the way and recovered his childhood 
through a renunciation that knows no bitterness. 

Gozzano is undoubtedly the one true poet that Italy has 
produced since D’Annunzio. He has had a host of imitators 
among the younger generation, who thought it sufficient to 
babble like children in order to create an art like his. But the 
distance that separates the imitators from their model proves 
how far removed is Gozzano’s childlike outlook from mere 
puerility. It is a form of art, not a content of life. It is a 
lyrical gift that is inspired by innocent but profound wonder 
at the spectacle of the world. 


E non sono triste, ma sono 
stupito se guardo il giardino. 
Stupito di che? Non mi sono 
sentito mai tanto bambino. 
Stupito di che? Delle cose. 

I fiori mi sembrano strani. 

Ci sono pur sempre le rose, 

ci sono pur sempre i gerani. 


GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 


Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 
*Sparrow-Simpson (W. J.). THe Letrers oF St. AUGUSTINE 
(‘‘ Handbooks of Christian Literature ’’). S.P.C.K., 1919, 
73 in. 336 pp. index, 10/n. 189.2 
“The purpose of the present work,’’ says Dr. Sparrow- 
Simpson, “‘ is not to translate but to give such an account of 
Augustine’s life and thought as may be derived from his 
letters.’’ The book is divided into eleven sections, containing 
an account, with illustrative excerpts, of the letters on various 
subjects written by Augustine between 386 and 429. Thus, 
Section II. deals with Paganism, Section VI. with Biblical 
exposition, Section X. with diocesan affairs. Within the 
different sections chronological order has, so far as is possible, 
been followed. 


200 RELIGION. 


Th: British and Foreign Bible Society. HUNDRED aAnp 
FIFTEENTH Report, for the year ending March, 1919. 
The Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 1919, 
8} in. 244 pp. app. index, boards, 1/ 206 

We learn from this report that during the war the Bible 

Society published the Scriptures in thirty-five fresh languages, 
and that since the Society was founded in 1804 it has issued 
more than 300,000,000 volumes, of which upwards of 98,189,0U0 
have been in English. Mr. C. Finch Foster, of Cambridge, 
has been appointed Treasurer of the Society, in succession 
to Mr. Robert Barclay, who was compelled to resign owing 
to continued ill-health. 


*Oesterley (William Oscar Emil), tr. THE SAYINGS OF THE 
JewisH FATHERS (PIRKE ABoTH) (‘‘ Translations of Early 
Documents: series 3, Palestinian-Jewish and Cognate 
Texts [Rabbinic] ’’). S.P.C.K., 1919. 8 in. 124 pp. 


bibliog. indexes, 5/ n. 296 
Dr. Oesterley’s copiously annotated translation of the 
tractate variously known as the “ Sections,’’ ‘‘ Chapters,”’ or 


‘“‘ Sayings ’’ of the early Jewish Fathers or Rabbis (properly 
‘“* Teachers ’’) is accompanied by an introductory account of 
‘‘ Pirke Aboth,”’ of the manuscripts, and of some of the authors 
of the sayings, including Simeon ben Shetach, Gamliel, and 
Jochanan ben Zakkai. There is also a useful list of volumes 
for reference. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 
Corominas (Pedro). EL SENTIMIENTO DE LA RIQUEZA EN 


CaAsTILLA (‘‘ Publicaciones de la _ Residencia de 
Estudiantes ’’). Madrid, 1917. 74 in. 252 pp., 3.50 ptas. 
309.146 


An important and interesting work, founded on a course of 
lectures delivered at the Residencia de Estudiantes in 1917. 
It is a study of the notion of wealth in Castile at different 
periods of history, and especially as shown in the “‘ Cantares 
del Mio Cid,”’ the ‘‘ Romances viejos,’’ the ‘‘ Prima Crénica 
general’’ and the ‘‘Poema de Fernan Gonzalez.’ All 
evidence goes to show that in Castile there had always been 
a decided preference for movable wealth as against landed 
property. This sentiment is traced, not to the Moorish 
invasion nor yet to the pastoral life of the inhabitants, but 
to the fact of life ona high table-land where the roughness 
of the weather and the low productivity of the soil lent no 
attractions to the ownership of land. The result has been 
that in Castile landed property has always been regarded as 
a‘‘ collective attribute’ ; and at the same time men’s thoughts 
and speculations have been led away from materia! things to 
contemplation and mysticism. 
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Leeds University. CaLenpaR, 1919-20. Leeds, Jowett & 
Sowry, 1919. Sin. 602 pp. index, 2/. 378.4274 
Raine (G. E.). THE NATIONALIZATION PERIL. Thornton 
Butterworth [1919]. 74 in. 128 pp., 3/6 n. 335 

It is refreshing to find that persons still exist holding Mr. 

Raine’s pre-medieval belief in the divinity that hedges 

capitalism, and rejoicing in his prehistoric weapons of con- 

troversy. Of the 300 square miles of coal discovered in 

South Yorkshire he says, ‘‘It was by private enterprise 

alone, and often in the face of every conceivable difficulty, 

that these new coalfields were brought into being.’ If 
private enterprise can go on doing this, why fear a coal 
shortage either now or in the most distant future? His 
polemics consist in jeering at Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Sidney 

Webb, and the ‘‘ tempestuous Mr. Smillie’”’ as plagiarists 

from ‘‘ Saint-Simon, Karl Marx & Co.’’; and Mr. Raine 

has such a touching faith in the effect of his own satire that 
he thinks his phrase ‘“‘the Dud State’’ will ‘‘ doubtless 
exasperate the nationalizers.” 

Senador GOmez (Julio). La Crupap CasTELLana (‘‘ Biblioteca 
de Cultura Moderna y Contemporanea’’). Barcelona, 
Editorial Minerva {1918}. 7} in. 202 pp., 3 ptas. 

309.146 
This book is a rather pathetic study of the psychology and 
social conditions in the towns of Old and New Castile, and 

Leon. It describes how the various social classes live, and the 

effect on them of the weight of a reactionary ‘‘ caciquismo.”’ 

Sr. Senador, who has spent his life as a country lawyer near 

Palencia, has in him a good deal of the poet as well as of the 

advocate. 

Worts (F. R.). CITIZENSHIP: its meaning, privileges, and 
duties (‘“‘ The New Teaching Series of Practical Text- 
Books ’’). Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 8 in. 288 pp. 
index, 4/6 n. 323.65 

Primarily this book has been written to help students 
in Secondary Schools to know the duties and privileges of 
the citizen; but older people will derive a good deal of 
information from the pages in which Mr. Worts discusses 
the nature of the State, the principle of decentralization, 
the machinery of government, and kindred topics. Each 
chapter is followed by a useful questionnaire. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


*Hobart-Hampden (E. M.) and Parlett (Harold G.), edd. An 
ENGLISH - JAPANESE DICTIONARY OF THE SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE. Compiled originally by Ernest Mason Satow 
(now the Rt. Hon. Sir E. Satow) and Ishibashi Masakata. 
Fourth edition. Tokyo, the Sanseido, 1919. 8 in. 
1,561 pp. 495 

Drastic revisions have been made in the text of this useful 
dictionary, and new words, mostly technical, have been added. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


*Westaway (F. W.). ScrIENTIFIC METHOD: ITS PHILOSOPHY 
AND ITs Practice. Blackie, 1919. 8 in. 450 pp. 
app., 10/6 n. 501 

A review will appear. 

*Whitehead (A.N.). AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES 
OF NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 
1919. 8$in. 212 pp., 12/6 n. 510.1 

In this work Professor Whitehead endeavours to investigate 
the modifications imported into the notions of the ultimate 
data of science by the current doctrine of relativity. He is 
convinced that the durationless instant of time is not an ulti- 
mate datum for science; the ultimate fact for observational 
knowledge is perception through a duration. Space and Time 
ate abstractions from Events which are distinguished from 

Objects (such as a bar of iron), which are, strictly speaking, 

outside Space and Time. A generalized theory of relativity 

emerges from these premises, and receives mathematical 
treatment in the second half of the book. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


*Talbot (Frederick A.).. MitLions FRoM Waste. Fisher Unwin 
s1SiS|. 9 im. 306 pp., 21/ n. 628.54 
Scientific chemists, engineers, and inventors are, or should 


be, continually on the alert to discover commercial uses for 


waste products and refuse generally, to recover and exploit 
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such materials, and to turn them to profitable account. The 
author of this work confines himself to certain aspects only of 
this vast subject. He deals chiefly with phases which are 
familiar to the average person, and with losses incurred through 
the inadvertent destruction of by-products and ‘“ wastes.” 
The army swill-tub, slaughter-house offal, sewage sludge, and 
the contents of the dust-bin are examples of “‘ wastes.’’ Mr. 
Talbot expresses the opinion that the coming of the dust 
destructor proved to be ‘‘a distinctly retrograde step in the 
science of economics.’’ In a number of instances Mr. 
Talbot draws contrasts between British and German 
enterprise in dealing with waste materials—not in every case 
to the disadvantage of Britain. But in reference to dyes 
he states that, as the result of five years’ hard work, we 
are in the position to supply only about 300 of the 2,000 
dye-stuffs which Germany has in her trade catalogue, while 
America can point to a list of about 200. So we have a very 
long way to go before we can claim to have wrested the 
industry from Germany. 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Duhamel (Georges), LAPOINTE ET RoOpPITEAU: comédie. 
Avec neuf bois par Frans Masereel. Geneva, Editions 
du Sablier, 1919. 7 in. 82 pp. paper. 842.9 


See review, p. 1238. 

*Duhamel (Georges). ENTRETIENS DANS LE TUMULTE: 
chronique contemporaine, 1918-19. Paris, Mercure de 
France, 1919. 74 in. 271 pp. paper, 5fr. 25. 844.9 

See review, p. 1238. 

*Roughead (William). THE RIDDLE OF THE RUTHVENS; 
and other studies. Edinburgh, W. Green & Son, 1919. 
9 in. 558 pp. il., 25/ n. 824.9 

The celebrated ‘‘ Gowrie Conspiracy ’’ is the subject of 
the title-essay, which is the first of these ‘‘ fresh versions 
of ancient tales.’’ The author believes that King James’s 
account of the affair was false. He leans to the theory of 

Mr. Andrew Bisset, that there was an accidental brawl, and 

that the killing of the Ruthvens was fortuitous. The paper 

entitled ‘‘ ‘ Antique’ Smith ’’ deals with the literary forgeries 
of Alexander Howland Smith, which in 1892 were unmasked 
by the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, and were discussed 
in THE ATHEN2UM. Two of the essays, ‘‘ Nicol Muschet: 
his Crime and Cairn,’’ and ‘“‘ The Master of Sinclair and the 

Fifteen,’’ are classed together as ‘‘ Footnotes to ‘ The Heart 

of Midlothian.’’’ A notable paper is that entitled ‘‘ The 

Adventures of David Haggart,”’ a thief and murderer executed 

at Edinburgh in 1821. Mr. Roughead’s book is the work 

of a lawyer, and should be useful to students of criminology. 

Moreover, it possesses a marked interest for readers who 

are attracted along historical and literary bypaths. 

*Twain (Mark). Wart Is MAN ? and other essays. Chatto & 
Windus, 1919. 74} in. 376 pp. il., 6/ n. 814 

The long Socratic dialogue which gives its name to this 

volume is an exposition of Mark Twain’s sober, slightly 
cynical philosophy of life. The other essays deal with a 
variety of subjects from the enchantingly illustrated ‘‘ How 
to make History Dates Stick’ to a very poignant account 
of the death of Jean Clemens, the humorist’s daughter. 
A hitherto unpublished essay ‘‘ concerning tobacco ”’ contains 
an admirable description of the kind of cigars one meets 
in rich people’s houses—‘ cigars which develop a dismal 
black ash, and burn down the side and smell, and will grow 
hot to the fingers, and will go on growing hotter and hotter, 
and go on smelling more and more infamously and unendurably 
the deeper the fire tunnels down inside.’’ We all know those 
cigars. Mark Twain, when he was offered one, “ lived to 
see his family again "’ by substituting one of his own brand 
for the deadly peril 

*Whibley (Charles). Literary Stupirs. Macmillan, 1919. 
8 in. 370 pp., 86 n. 824.9 

Of Mr. Whiblev’s essays in this volume one half deal with 
Elizabethan literature: ‘‘ Historians of the Tudor Age,”’ 


‘‘ Tudor Translators,’’ ‘‘ Rogues and Vagabonds "’ and “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh The others deal with Caroline Court 
Poets, Congreve, ‘‘ An Underworld of Letters ’’—an account 


of Ned Ward, Tom Brown and other hack writers of the 
end of the seventeenth century—and Swift. Mr. Whibley: 
is as readable as ever. 
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POETRY 

Benson (J. M.).. Poems. Daniel, 1919. 7} in. 32 pp. paper, 

2/ n. 821.9 

Into the following lines Miss Benson puts one of the major 

difficulties and trials of the modern poet : 

My heart is full of song, but if I sing, 

I do but echo thoughts that men of old 

In words more musical than mine have told. 

They saw and sang the wonder of the spring, 

The restlessness of hearts with passion torn ; 

But how shall I be silent, who am dazed 

With all the glory that their tongues have praised ? 
That is the trouble. One may ecstatically feel the truth of 
such poetical statements as ‘‘ The rose is red, the violet’s 
blue ; Sugar is sweet, and so are you,’’ but one really cannot 
expect, at this time of day, to be listened to if one gives 
utterance to them. They have been proclaimed so many, 
many times before. With most of us our naturally chaotic 
emotions are shaped and canalized by what we have learned. 
A poet who expresses himself in the manner of Wordsworth 
need not necessarily be a deliberate plagiarist ; it is possible 
that he has grown to think and feel in the Wordsworthign 
mode, so that his natural method of expression will be Words- 
worthian. If he has a profound and irrepressible originality 
he will pass through his derivativeness into individuality. 
The average minor poet remains at the derivative stage ; 
however spontaneously he may feel, he goes on expressing 
himself in other people’s words. The critic’s task will be, in 
this case, to extract the personal emotion from the shell of 
the derivative form. In these poems the form is unoriginal ; 
the language is the conventional language of poetry. But we 
detect beneath the surface genuine emotions and thoughts 
which make us hope that Miss Benson may some day break 
through her shell. 


The Black Watch Bouquet, and the Hackle and Plume. By 
Hackleplume. Watts, 1919. 7}in. 73 pp.,6/n. 821.9 
The two effusions named in the title are a facetious epic 
sent as a New Year’s greeting to a battalion of the Black 
Watch and the Royal Sussex, and another piece in which 
the personal allusions no doubt gave much pleasure to those 
concerned. Three shorter pieces of versification follow, and 
there is an index to the individuals symbolized by flowers in 
the ‘‘ Bouquet”’ and in Miss Marjorie Raynor's floral 
frontispiece. 

Stebbing (William). SoME GREEK MASTERPIECES IN 
DRAMATIC AND BucoLic Poetry. Thought into English 
Verse by William Stebbing. Fisher Unwin, 1919. 
8} in. 205 pp., 7/ n. 882 

Scholarly versions from Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 

Aristophanes, Theocritus, and Bion and Moschus. It seems 

to us, however, that Mr. Stebbing is not quite happy in his 

choice of metres. The constraints of the rhymed couplet 
are too much for the Greek tragedians, and even though 

Mr. Stebbing handles the couplet with much skill and force 

he cannot prevent the rhythm of the Greek from being 

utterly lost. 


FICTION. 
*Barbusse (Henri). Licut. Translated by Fitzwater Wray. 
Dent, 1919. 7} in. 308 pp., 6/9 n. 843.9 


‘‘ Clarté,”’ which was noticed at some length in THE 
ATHEN#UM for May 16 last, is a novel with a purpose—so 
much so, indeed, that the purpose drowns the novel, the 
Communist-internationalist propaganda completely eclipses 
the work of art. Mr. Wray’s translation is literal—witness 
this curiously sounding speech of the old cobbler, Crillon : 
‘* I’ve mended him his purse. It had become percolated . . . 
Well, when I open my mouth to talk about that matter of 
his sewing-machine that km interested in and that he can’t 
use himself, he becomes congealed.’’ So, it must be con- 
fessed, do we. 


*Couperus (Louis), OLb PEOPLE AND THE THINGS THAT 
Pass. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
With a preface by Stephen McKenna. Thornton Butter- 
worth, 1919. 8 in. 314 pp., 7/ n. 839.335 

A translation of the author’s ‘‘ Van Oude Menschen: die 

Dingen die Voorbijgaan.’’ The ‘‘and”’ in the English 

rendering of the title appears to be superfluous. A review 

will appear. 
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Glasgow (Ellen). THE Bui_tpers. Murray, 1919. 8 in 
318 pp., 4; 6H 813.5 
Under the outward appeal of beauty and the ingenioys 
pretence of sensibility and long-suffering Angelica conceals 
the nature of a supreme egotist. The ill-used wife, the saint 
and martyr, has all the world on her side. Readers are familiar 
with the woman misunderstood ; Ellen Glasgow presents the 
misunderstood man. The husband is a strong and fine 
character, but Angelica succeeds in showing him to the world 
as a brutal bully, and a failure into the bargain. Her selfish. 
ness makes capital out of his affection for their only child 
and his dawning love for a sterling woman whom he renounces 
for his child’s sake. 


*Kuprin (Alexander). THe BRACELET OF GARNETS; and other 
stories. Translated by Leo Pavlovsky. With an intro- 
duction by W. L. Phelps. Duckworth, 1919. 8 ip. 
266 pp., 7/n. 891.73 

A translation by a Russian American of a number of stories 
selected by Kuprin himself. They include ‘‘ The Horse 

Thieves,’’ ‘‘ The Jewess,’’ ‘‘ Anathema,” and ‘“‘ The Lestry- 

gonians.’’ Together with the volume ‘“‘ The River of Life,” 

published in this country in 1916, and ‘‘ The Duel,’’ this collec- 
tion places the best of Kuprin’s work within the reach of the 

English reader. The translation contains a few disturbing 

Americanisms, but is on the whole much better than the 

general run of American translations from the Russian. The 

introduction enables Mr. Phelps to air his opinion that Garshin 

‘had a greater natural endowment ’”’ than Tchehov, and to 

describe ‘‘ Olessia ’’’ as a dreamily sentimental, forceless full- 

length novel—it is an extremely good romantic short story. 


Le Queux (William). THe Doctor oF PIMLICO: being the 
disclosure of a great crime. Cassell [1919]. 7} in. 
317 pp., 7/ n. 

Mr. Le Queux depicts an unrestful world of forgery, 
blackmail, and death by poison, and of criminal-hunting by a 
mystery-novelist who scours Europe in search of facts. The 
arch-villain is the head of an international band of “ crooks,” 
one of whose instruments is an English general—a somewhat 
ineffectual person. 


Lethbridge (Sybil Campbell), Tue JourNEY HOME; oR, 
TENTS OF A NIGHT. Skeffington {1919}. 74 in. 319 pp. 
69 n. 

Violet, the elder daughter of the Dean of Wilbary, has 
scandalized her relatives by living under the protection of a 
Colonel Vyvyan. After his death and her own their boy, aged 
fifteen, is adopted by the dean’s younger daughter. The 
latter marries a clever but reserved man, who for a while 
fails to understand his wife’s love for her nephew. This 
affection is the main theme of the book, but there are 
subordinate interests which contribute to the completeness 
of the narrative. 

*MacGill (Patrick), MAurREEN. Jenkins, 1920. 81n. 319 pp. 
7/ n. 

Another story of Donegal peasants, by the author who began 
with the forbidding realism of ‘‘ Children of the Dead End’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Ratpit,’’ exemplifies another and a finer sort of 
tragedy ; and the customs, the superstitions, and the pre- 
judices of these primitive folk furnish more attractive literary 
material than did the repulsive features of the slum-dwellers 
in those earlier novels. Maureen is a love-child who suffers 
for the sins of her parents, her lover also being involved in the 
tragedy. The characters in general are well drawn, and have 
that tragic intensity which Synge and others have made us 
believe to be in the Celtic blood. Sinn Fein comes into the 
story in certain incide..ts. 


Maxwell (H.).. JENNY-ON-THE-COUNTER. Thornton Butter- 
worth [1919]. 7% in. 318 pp., 7/ n. 

Mr. Maxwell has produced a story decidedly above the 
average. Jenny’s father is a dealer in antiques in Heycester, 
an out-of-the-world little West-Country town. In the neigh- 
bourhood is Vallery Court, the residence (to name them in the 
order of importance) of Lady and Sir Wilton Vallery. Lady 
Vallery had intended her son to be a model of propriety, but 
he persuades Jenny to run away with him. There is plenty 
of incident in the book, but its chief attraction is the skilful 
drawing of the various characters, whether in sleepy Heycester 
or during a motor strike in London. 
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Mitton (G. E.). THe Two-Strincep Fippie. Murray, 
1919. 74 in. 320 pp., 7/ n. 

The outstanding figure is a wily Chinaman, a sort of 
“human maggot,’’ the description of whose attempt to steal 
the particulars of the hero’s invention is distinctly “‘ creepy.” 
The rest of the tale, which relates the exciting experiences 
in Burma of a young widow and her son, who are interested 
in big-game shooting, is full of incident. A mist of 
improbability envelopes some of the people and episodes ; 
put the book is an able and readable production. 

*Qllivant (Alfred). Two Men: being the first part of a 
romance of two worlds. Allen & Unwin [1919 .. 8 in. 
324 pp., 7/ n. 

Instead of the Cumberland of ‘‘ Owd Bob,” Mr. Ollivant 
places his scenes on the Sussex coast and amidst the Downs. 
His theme is the strength of heredity and the moulding power 
of circumstance on character, as displayed in three generations : 
first the grandfather, an energetic and ambitious engineer ; 
then the father, not lacking in force of character, but succumb- 
ing to a fatal craving for drink ; and finally the two brothers 
of the titlke—one a failure, the other winning through by dint 
of harsh necessity and the influence of the woman he loves. 
Smith (Ellen Ada). THE ONE IN PossEssIONn. Jarrolds 

[1919]. 7}in. 282 pp., 7/6 n. 

The heroine, fainting from hunger on the Embankment, is 
rescued by a lodger in the same house, and is persuaded to 
marry him. But his suit is not disinterested, and she finds 
herself installed as the lady in possession of an old estate, 
with her husband acting as her farm bailiff. The book is 
pleasantly written, and the reader may be left to discover the 
reasons for the husband’s conduct. 

Steuart (John A.). Love’s HanpicapPp: a story of to-day. 
Jarrolds, 1919. 7} in. 260 pp., 7/6 n. 

Enid Bradwinter, the daughter of a poor Yorkshire clergy- 
man, is invited by a wealthy aunt to visit London. Her 
beauty attracts the attentions of Julian Gaythorn, with 
whom her cousin Maxine is in love, and hence arise many 
heartburnings and misunderstandings, Enid being already 
engaged when she came to London. 

Warden (Florence). THE ADVENTURES OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 
Jarrolds {1919}. 7 in. 250 pp. boards, 1,9 n. 

A reprint. 


Woolf (Virginia), Nicgur axp Day. Duckworth 1919). 

74 in. 538 pp., 7/ n. 
See review, p. 1227. 
920 BIOGRAPHY. 

*Aston (Major-General Sir George). MEMOIRS OF A MARINE: 
an Amphibiography. Murray, 1919. 9 in. 314 pp. il. 
index, 12/6 n. 920 

These quietly humorous recollections of a retired officer of 
the Royal Marine Artillery carry the reader back to a period 
at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, when the probationary 
lieutenants just made both ends meet out of their pay, and 

“ Rosbeefcornedbeefmutton’amorbrawn ”’ was the menu daily 

intoned by the boy waiters in the luncheon-room. Major- 

General Aston includes recollections of H.M.SS. “ Vernon ” 

and ‘‘ Excellent,”” and of Eastney Barracks; narrates some 

experiences in the Egyptian and South African wars; and 
reviews his work in the Naval Intelligence Department of the 

Admiralty, as professor of fortification at Greenwich, and as 

a member of the teaching staff at Camberley. The book is one 

to be read with enjoyment and interest. 


*Furniss (Harry). My BonrmiaAn Days. Hurst & Blackett 
1919). 9 in. 306 pp. il, 16/ n. 920 

The ‘‘ Bohemians "’ of London are by no means an extinct 
race, but the district they formerly peopled, the place of 
narrow streets, lanes, and small “‘ Inns,’’ north of the Strand 
and east of Covent Garden, is now, as well as Clare Market, 
the old Strand, Globe, Olympic, and Opéra Comique Theatres, 
and the famous ‘‘ Gaiety Bar,”’ only a memory. Grandiose 
municipal schemes and architectural flights of fancy, 
materializing in stone, have compassed its destruction. Mr. 
Furniss recalls some of the Bohemian havens, and pleasantly 
portrays numerous celebrities who were denizens of the happy 
country, or loved its free-and-easy ways. Actors, journalists, 
artists, and members of both houses of Parliament, figure in 
Mr. Furniss’s gallery. Arthur Sketchley, ‘‘ Augustus Drurio- 
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lanus,’”’ Carlo Pellegrini (‘‘ Ape”’ of Vanity Fair), Edwin A. 
Abbey, Phil Robinson, Sir Henry Irving, David James, 4. G. 
Biggar, Peter Rylands, the late Lords Glenesk and Kilmorey, 
and Sir H. Beerbohm Tree are a few names selected from the 
list. There are reminiscences of the Hogarth, Beefsteak, 
Savage, and Garrick Clubs, as well as of ‘‘ Coger’s Hall’ and 
the ‘‘ Temple Discussion Forum.’ Amusing stories are 
scattered through the book; and a leading feature is the 
inclusion of 120 reproductions of the artist-author’s clever 
drawings, many of which are really funny. Among them is 
the delightful presentment of good old Captain Gossett, a past 
Serjeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons, as a black beetle. 
We observe very few slips; but Henniker- Heaton was not 
“ the originator of the Penny Post’’ (p. 256), and in line 2 
of p. 179 “‘ Jacobs’ should be Jacobi. In the fourth line the 
famous Alhambra conductor’s name is given correctly. Mr. 
Furniss’s reminiscences are interesting and entertaining. 


Lynch (Arthur), Moments oF Genius. Philip Allan & 
Co., Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 1919. 9 in. 269 pp. 


10/6 n. 920 
A review will appear. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Boswell (A. Bruce). PoLAND AND THE PoLeEs. Methuen 
1919). 9 in. 325 pp. il. pors. index, 12/6 n. 943.8 
When the author began to write this study Poland was 
overrun by the German armies. When he finished Poland 
was an independent State. The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature dealing with a country of which too 
little is known by the English reader; and it is welcome 
asa detailed and careful account of an interesting and much- 
wronged people. The Polish national characteristics are 
very clearly described. 


Waliszewski (K.). PoLAND THE UNKNOWN. Heinemann, 
1919. 8 in. 277 pp., 10/6 n. 943.8 
This translation from the French of M. Waliszewski is of 
special interest at the present time, when a new Poland is 
arising from the ruin of past years. The author endeavours 
to unveil the true story of Poland, to explain some of the 
‘ self-contradictions of the old Polish political system,”’ 
and to show that the future prosperity of the Poles can only 
be possible in a Europe herself reformed, wherein ‘ the 
weakest, equally with the strongest, will acquire the right 
to win in freedom and guard in safety their daily share of 
food and sunshine.”’ ‘ 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Bone (David W.). MERCHANTMEN-AT-ARMS: the British 
Merchants’ Service in the War. Drawings by Muirhead 
Bone. Chatto & Windus, 1919. 11} in. 274 pp. il. 
app. index, 25/ n. 940.9 

See review, p. 1226. 


*Maurice (Major-General Sir Frederick Barton). THe Last 
Four MONTHS: THE END OF THE WAR IN THE WEsT. 
Cassell, 1919. 83} in. 268 pp. maps, index, 7,6 n. 940.9 

A luminous narrative of Marshal Foch’s great campaign, 
preceded by a brief review of the events of 1917 and the early 

months of 1918. Remarking that the crisis of March, 1918, 

was ‘‘ probably the most serious of all the many crises with 

which the Allies had been faced in the course of the war,’’ 

the author goes on to describe the conference held on March 26 

at the little town of Doullens, where common sense prevailed 

and Foch was given authority to “‘ co-ordinate the action ’’ 
of the Allied armies on the Western front. On April 14 he 
was nominated Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies in 

France and Belgium. Rumours that Haig and the British 

generals looked askance at Foch’sappointment were, according 

to Major-General Maurice, ‘‘ absolutely devoid of any founda- 
tion in fact.’”’ The author warmly defends the Fifth Army, 
explains the causes of its losses at the Oise, and states that 
at least forty German divisions attacked Gough’s fourteen 
divisions and three cavalry divisions. By the end of April, 

1918, ‘‘ the third German campaign of conquest in the West 

had been defeated by the grit and endurance of the British 

soldier, and by the timely appointment of Foch to the supreme 
command.’’ But our casualties amounted to more than 

300,000 kil!ed, wounded and missing. 
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THE POEMS OF 
WILFRID WILSON 
GIBSON 2« «2 « « 


N Oo 1 of The Westminster Classics 

sd * consists of a collection of 
twenty-three of the Poems of WitFrip 
Witson Gipson the special merits of 
which have been widely recognised by 
the Press. 











The Nation says of them :—* The 
main thing about these poems is just that 
they are extraordinary poems; by means 
of their psychology, no less and no more 
than by means of their metre, their 
rhyme, their intellectual form and their 
concrete imagery, they pierce us with 
flashing understanding of what war is 
and means—not merely what it is to 
these individual pieces of ordinary human 
nature who are injured by it and who yet 
dominate it, but, by evident implication 
what war is in itself, as a grisly multi- 
tudinous whole. It seems to us beyond 
question that Mr, Gibson’s ‘ Battle’ is 
one of the most remarkable results the 
war has had in literature.” 
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